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“AGRICULTURE IS THE MOST HEALTHFUL, MOST USEFUL, AND MOST NOBLE EMPLOYMENT OF MAN ”=Wasumetoy.\ 
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THE SHETLAND PONY INDUSTRY 


GEORGE A. MARTIN 


No class of equines in the United States has made such rapid 
growth in public favor as Shetland ponies. In their native islands 
they are the beasts of burden, and in some other parts of Britain 
are quite largely employed in coal mines, their diminutive size 
enabling them to move through galleries and drifts too low for 
taller animals. But here it is their happier lot to be kept almost 
exclusively as pets for the children. They are so small, so docile 
and intelligent, so strong for their size, so easily kept, and so readily 
trained to either har- 
ness or saddle, or 
both, that they are 
the very ideal of a 
child’s horse. Breed- 
ing and rearing them 
is quite profitable. 
It costs less to raise 
a Shetland foal to its 
three-year-old form 
than to raise a steer 
to the same age, and 
in many instances 
the pony will sell for 
two or three times 
as much as an ordi- 
nary steer. Yetitis 
only within the last 
two or three decades 
that these ponies 
have been at all com- 
mon in this country. 
Importers and breed- 

- ers of horses regard- 
ed them as beneath 
their notice, or at 
best bred them spar- 
ingly. But within 
recent years the 
business has increased, and many quite large establishments in 
various parts of the country are devoted wholly to: their importa- 
tion and breeding. 

Glasgow, Scotland, is a great mart for this class of trade, but 
many American importers prefer to go to the islands and buy their 
stock from first hands. The increasing business with America 
naturally stimulated activity in the foreign market. Advantage 
was taken of this by a few unscrupulous men, who unloaded upon 
the American market ponies who could claim no kindred, near or 
remote, with any animal that ever saw the Shetland islands. They 
were mostly Icelandic, and some idea of the extent of this trade 
may be gathered from the statement of a British authority that not 
less than 1000 Iceland ponies were landed in Glasgow within a 
single year. Some of these were doubtless shipped to America. 
Less than four years ago a number of ponies from Glasgow were 
landed at Montreal, conveyed in bond to Detroit, and an attempt 
was made to enter them free of duty as Shetland ponies for breeding 
purposes. But the United States collector very properly refused to 
allow the claim, and assessed duties upon them. These were paid 
under protest, and the case referred to the department of agricul- 
ture, and there reported Icelandic and not entitled to any rebate. 

To maintain the purity of the breed and promote its interests, 
and incidentally to protect the public from fraud, the American 

Shetland Pony club was organized about ten years ago, and is one 
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of the most prosperous and efficient record associations in the 
country. Its studbook is edited with great care and ability, and 
the membership has increased many fold. Some idea of the rapid 
increase in the Shetland pony business may be gathered from the 
numbers of certificates of registration issued. In ’92 there were 89, 
the next year they had increased to 379, and in ’94 the total num- 
ber registered was 578. The officers for the current year are: 
President, L. W. Mitchell, Illinois; vice president, Capt J. Murray 
Hoag, Iowa; secretary, Mortimer Levering, Indiana; and treasurer, 
E. C. Pace, Illinois. At the American horse show at Chicago the 
Shetland ponies were out in full samen, attracting much favorable 
attention. The first 
prize for aged stal- 
lion was won by 
Levi Doty of Illinois, - 
with Major Tot, the 
subject of the illus- 
tration, whose regis- 
try number is 1042. 
Major Tot is from 
imported stock. He 
weighs 365 lbs, has 
fine head, short, level 
back, deep chest, 
mucular leg, fiat 
bones and stands 41 
in high. The devel- 
opment of the Shet- 
land pony industry 
is only another 
instance of the busi- 
ness that may be 
built up by those 
who diligently cater 
to the wants of the 
people. It is true 
that this thing may 
be overdone in time, 
but there is money 
in it for some years 
to come, and those who are now engaged in breeding Shetlands 
have no cause to complain. 


“MAJOR TOT” 





BREEDING OFF THE HORNS 


W. L. ANDERSON 





In ’88 I had a herd of horned cows. I did not want to cut off 
their horns but determined to get rid of them in some manner. I 
bred them toa polled bull whose mother was a horned cow. To 
my surprise but one in ten of the calves had horns. In ’91 I hada 
fine herd of polled heifers, having sold all my horned cattle. These 
polled heifers thus produced from horned mothers by a bull from a 
horned mother never have had a horned calf, although all my bulls 
have been from horned mothers. This shows how easy it is to 
breed off horns. True it takes time, yet I think it the best way. 

In my experience I find horned cattle require as much again 
stable room as polls, for [herd all my young cattle in a large pen, 
like sheep, until they are ready to drop their first calves. All the 
older cattle are kept in another shed in the same way unless I milk 
them; then for convenience I put them in stalls. They gather at 
the feed troughs as thick as they can crowd, none disturbing the 
others. It is not one-fourth the labor to stable them since I use no 
chains, stanchions or halters. None are vicious or wild though 


some of their horned mothers were. 








WHEN AND HOW TO APPLY WATER 


LUTE WILCOX, COLORADO 


So much depends upon the proper application of water that ir- 
rigation is often a failure because of a lack of attention to this part 
of the work. Evenness of distribution at the proper time is very im- 
portant. Generally speaking all ditches in the temperate zone 
shuuld be ready to receive water by May 20. The first water is 
turned upon the pasture, meadow or orchard. Let the water re- 
main until the ground is thoroughly wet and soft as deep as it was 
plowed, then let the water out of the ditch a little further on, con- 
tinuing until the field is all irrigated. 

Every crop tells when it wants water. Thegrasses, clovers and 
small grains have a language which cannot be mistaken. When- 
ever their green color becomes very dark and sickly, turn on the 
water. When corn needs moisture its leaves become curled in the 
morning. Salsify needs but little if any water after it is well under 
Carrots cannot bear an irrigation by flooding after they are 
half grown; if covered with water the crowns decay. All species 
of the cabbage family require a great deal of water. All plants in 
a dry climate should be pushed in their early stages by a judicious 
application of the proper amount of water. In general too much 
water is applied, which is a sad mistake. When to irrigate and the 
proper amount of water to apply, the farmer himself must decide. 
The humidity or dryness of the atmosphere, the condition and posi- 
tion of the soil, must be considered in a common-sense light. Any- 
one can soon learn about the degree of moisture in the soil neces- 
sary for the healthy growth of a plant; and the nearer uniform the 
condition of the moisture, the more vigorous and healthy will be 
the crop. 

The best time to irrigate is early in the morning before the sun 
becomes hot, or in the evening when it is about to go below the 
A good time is when a cloud comes up and a shower is 
expected. The work should not be done when the sun is shining 
hot, as the plants are liable to be scalded. I prefer beginning at 
4 o'clock in the afternoon, often keeping it up until midnight, es- 
pecially on moonlight nights. At the Utah station the total yield 
of straw and grain was 15 per cent greater on plats irrigated at 


way. 


horizon. 


nicht. 





CAUSE AND CURE OF EARLY BLIGHT ON POTATOES 








What is the cause of the blight which strikes potatoes early in the sea- 
son when the tubers are the size of walnuts? The tops look asif fire had 
passed over them and soon dry away. What is the reason I have it and my 
neighbors do not? Is it safe to use seed grown on such a piece; that is, will 
tubers whose tops have been blighted, produce blight the next season if 
planted? You can safely recommend Maggie Murphy as proof against this 
kind of blight. Out of seven varieties planted this season, it was the only 
one that produced marketable tubers; they were all planted early.—[C. C. 
Weld. 

The blight referred to is probably what is known as ‘early 
blight,” due to the fungus Macrosporiwm Solani. The fungus 
passes the winter on the ground and on the refuse of the blighted 
crop whence the spores are readily carried by the wind in the spring 
to the young vines. The tubers themselves are not attacked by the 
fungus, therefore if they attain sufficient size before their further 
growth is checked by the blighting of the tops, they may safely be 
used for seed the next year. By cleaning up and burning the 
refuse of the blighted tops, and by spraying in spring and early 
summer with bordeaux mixture, this blight can be readily con- 
troiled.—[William C, Sturgis. 





CONSERVING SOIL MOISTURE 


In an admirable paper read before the Western New York hor- 
ticultural society, W. F. Taber of Dutchess county, N Y, illustrated 
his method of conserving the moisture in the soil. An experiment 
was made on a plot of two acres of slaty, clay soil that had become 
exhausted, growing nothing but sorrel. The ground was plowed in 


the spring, sowed with oats and dressed with wood ashes, and when . 


the oats were fully grown they were plowed under. Buckwheat was 
then sown, which was plowed under when in full bloom, and the 
land was then left until spring. Later experiments have convinced 
him that he should have sowed rye after the buckwheat, cov- 
ering the soil for the winter and having another crop to plow under 
in the spring. In the spring the ground was properly prepared and 
set with strawberry plants. In consequence of this thorough til- 
lage and admixture of vegetable and mineral matter, the soil was 
in splendid condition. Shortly after setting the plants a drouth of 


five weeks occurred, but it seemed to have no injurious effect on 
the plants, the ground being supplied with moisture, stored up in 
the deep and finely pulverized soil. 

On a piece of black, level soil, which would flood in wet weather 
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and crack in dry,and which had been of little value, a similar treat- 
ment converted it into one of the most valuable parts of his farm, 
Mr Taber agrees that no amount of fertilizer alone could produce 
these results, especially in dry weather. Fertilizers must have 
moisture to render them soluble, or they cannot be used by the 
plants, and in no other way can this be so reliably and so cheaply 
secured, 

Mr Taber is quite a large strawberry grower. In the long list 
of varieties under trial he will this year discard and plow under 
Swindle, E. P. Roe, Yale, Miner, Warfield and Crescent. 





A PATCH OF 160 ACRES OF TURNIPS FOR SHEEP 


R. M. BELL, ILLINOIS 


Among the Merino sheep breeders of the Prairie state none are 
older or more extensively in the business or have more to show for 
it than E. Peck & Sons of Cook county, as they have bought a 
farm about every time they sold their wool. They have 2000 of the 
best Merino ewes, besides a large number of rams, which have not 
been in big demand for a few years, and all their young sheep, 
The Pecks have always been raising stock sheep. In this business 
they have prospered wonderfully, because they always had the 
best, and because they studied economy in production. 

There has never been a lack of genius in providing an abun- 
dance of cheap and suitable feed for their flocks from their own 
farms. To be sure they always buy feed when it can “be bought 
cheaper than they can raise it. They have fed by-products from 
Chicago factories and breweries when it was cheip enough and 
they wanted to. But the farm is always in requisition for keeping 
the sheep. These sheep breeders believe in root crops, and have 
been experimenting with different root crops and the best way of 
raising them. For three or four years they have been sowing tur- 
nips on the oat ground just after the oats were put in in the spring. 
They find the turnip plants at harvest time are little tiny, spindling 
plants, but they live, and when the fall rains come they grow and 
do well. 

Last spring they sowed 25 pounds of turnip seed on 160 acres 
of oats. The seed cost them 25c a pound, or an expense of 64c an 
acre. Their expectations were fully realized and in September the 
field was covered by the leaves. There were no weeds worth speak- 
ing of, since the Pecks do not raise weeds,the sheep having cleaned 
up the farms so they have no weed seed comparatively. Nor were 
the tops all they had. A two-bushel grain sack was shown that 
was about half full of average turnips. They were poured out for 
inspection and there were just seven turnips in all. They said they 
had all the way from 25,000 to 40,000 bushels. These were pastured 
by the sheep and they put about 10,000 bushels in their root cellars. 
They had no fears about keeping their flocks good enough and 
cheap enough with turnips, straw, ensilage, clover hay, and reserve 
blue grass pastures when not actually covered with snow and ice. 
They find the strap-leaf variety the best for this sort of turnip 
farming. Turnip seed may also be sowed in grain stubble and 
lightly harrowed in. 





Steers Fed in Summer on grain and coarse fodder gained in 
weight 2} times faster than steers at pasture. Charging 40c per 
week for pasturage per head made the cost of feed to produce a 
pound of live weight about 7c, compared to 8§c for the soiled 
steers, including their fodder at full market prices. But the manure 
in the latter case was worth 3jc, making the net cost 5c per Ib gain. 
if the manure equals the cost of attending to the fed steers, sum- 
mer soiling appears to be as cheap as pasture. This is the final 
result of five years’ work with the steers at the Massachusetts ex- 
periment station. It suggests the advisability of combining the 
two methods, by feeding a little cottonseed meal, wheat bran, glu- 
ten meal or corn meal (whichever gives the most actual nutriment 
for its cost) to thesteers at pasture. Increase the ration toward 
fall, so the steers can be quickly finished off when desired. 


The Most Effective Remedy for Lice on horses and colts that I 
have used is sperm oil. It will promptly destroy every louse and nit 
and also remove dandruff, dirt, etc, leaving the skin clean and the 
hair in nice condition. There is not the least danger of taking off 
the hair or injuring the animal in any way. For large hog lice, 
apply common machine oil freely and it will kill them all and at 
once. These are simple, reliable and effective remedies.—{W. J. 
Barnes, Wayne Co, Pa. 

Planting Late Potatoes.—Of course the first of June is too late 
to plant potatoes designed for the early market, but with medium 
varieties June planting gives fully as good average results as earlier 
planting. Sometimes, in fact, Ihave found a better market when 
an early summer drouth has caused a partial failure of the earlier 
plantings.—{C. E. Benton, Mass. 

















THE LATEST IN HARVESTING MACHINERY 


HE aids in the hayfield illustrated in 
our May 18 issue by no means 
exhaust the improvements in har- 
vesting machinery. The low-hung 
hayrack which can be used with 
ordinary wagon wheels, and which 
swings only 18 inches from the 
ground, saves much labor in load- 
ing, and as the hind axle may be 
longer than the fore, it is said to 
draw more easily afield and enables 
a team to carry a larger load. Un- 
loading is robbed of its terrors by 
the horse fork and carrier, the Roch- 
ester sling taking off the load in 
three lifts, and has an attachment 
that adapts it to any hay carrier 
without a change of pulley. Hay- 
rakes are nearly perfect. The dis- 
tinctive features of the new Emperor 
sulky rake are a hand lever which 
cannot change position when the foot dump is used, a cam action 
for releasing dog which lets the teeth fall with little jar, anda 
doubly trussed, frame which prevents sagging. The rotary dump- 
ing device on the Empire hayrake is simple, works from either 
wheel, needs no adjusting, and is operated by a foot trip, leaving 
both hands free to drive. : 

The manufacturers of small grain harvesters have added numer- 
ous improvements since last season, which have simplified the ma- 
chines and made them still more effective. Ball and roller bearings 
greatly lessen the draft. The use of the best steel frames makes a 
lighter and stronger outfit. One of the very newest machines 











COMBINED HEADER AND BINDER FOR SMALL GRAINS 


is shown in our illustration. This was used enough last year to 
demonstrate its practicability. It is a combined header and binder, 
cutting a 12-foot swath. One man and four horses can operate 
it and if conditions are favorable cut 35 to40 acres of grain a day. 
If the grain for any reason is very short, the machine may be used 
as aheader. It will harvest wheat, oats, rye, barley, flax, rice, tim- 
othy, clover, alfalfa, etc. The Carver machine, shown in our illus- 
tration, has a strong competitor in the Continental Giant, which 
so combines the Continental steel header and the Giant harvester in 
one machine that it may be used for either purpose. It also cuts a 
12-foot swath and is operated by four horses or oxen. The Wyckoff 
harvester is notable for a unique plan of elevating the grain toa 
low platform at the driver’s side, where it is bound and dropped to 
the carrier that discharges the bundles. This requires but little 
power, and as the machine is low adapts it to rough ground. 

The Planocompany of Chicago has a fly wheel attached to its 
binder which gives a uniform motion, does away with the slipping 
of the main wheel and causes the whole machine to run lighter. 
The friction clutch reel enables the reel to turn either way upon 
striking a stone or limb. The McCormick machines are also in the 
van of improvement. 










Shut up the barn tightly after the hay isin. Heating without 
ventilation makes better hay. 


GRAIN, GRASS 
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THE CARE OF WORN-OUT PASTURES 
PROF ALBERT A. JAGER, ENGLAND 

Assuming that the old pasture has been plowed, enriched, and 
sown with a good mixture of grass seed that has grown well, the 
grass should be cut in bloom for hay. Nature seems to throw all 
her energies into the perfection of her seed, the stem being then 
largely composed of indigestible woody fiber of little feeding value 
to the stock, while the roots are weakened to the same extent as 
the new seed is perfected. Therefore, to cut when the sap is in the 
stem is to gain a more nutritious food and to leave a root in full 
vigor of growth. When haying is over, the aftergrowth sbould be 
grazed with fattening stock or working horses. Do not let milch 
cows or young stock into such pasture the first season, because if 
they require so much food for milk, bone and muscle, their manure 
is poor. Keep sheep off, for they would tear up many of the young 
grass plants. At the expiration of about 10 days’ grazing take the 
stock off, and run over the field with chain harrows to distribute 
droppings and prevent the growth of patches of the stronger grasses. 
In three or four days the stock can be put back. In October or early 
November give a good dressing of dung, say 12 loads to the acre, 
spread and leave to the following spring. A daily ration of chop- 
ped straw 5 lbs, wheat bran 1 Ib and cottonseed meal 2 Ibs will help 
both stock and land very considerably, and without it most pastures 
will certainly deteriorate. 

Second year.—In spring chain-harrow, then roll well, and when 
ready to graze put on the stock. See that the droppings are regu- 
larly spread. Should any rough tufts appear after a couple of weeks’ © 
grazing, have them mown down with a hand scythe, the cuttings 
carted off and given to the stock in the barn, and give to these 
places only a dressing of salt or caustic lime, the latter for prefer- 
ence, in a finely powdered condition. This simple management 
together with new seeding of poor spots will soon produce an 
excellent pasture, and moreover will keep it in a good heart and in- 
crease its value yearly. This is the method I have 
adopted after many years’ experience and study in 
old England, where we take far better care of pas- 
ture than you do in America. 





Clover-Sick Land.—It has been noticed that it is 
almost impossible to grow red clover year after year 
upon ordinary farmsoil. Old fields of clover become 
thin and yield little, and are then said to be clover- 
sick. The experiments at the Rothamsted farm have 
shown that when land is in this condition none of 
the usual manures or fertilizers can be relied upon 
to secure a crop of clover, and the only means of in- 
suring a good stand and yield is to allow some years 
to elapse before repeating the crop upon the same 
land. The general result of the trials on field soil 
was that neither organic matter rich in carbon as 
well as other elements, nor ammonium salts, nor 
nitrate of soda, nor mixed complete fertilizers, avail- 
ed to restore the full clover-yielding capabilities of 
the soil. However where some of these were ap- 
plied in large quantity, and at considerable depths. 
the results were better than where they were used 
in only moderate quantities and applied only on the surface. On a 
rich garden soil, however, red clover has grown luxuriantly every 
year for forty years, so that the primary cause of failure is neither 
fungus nor insect diseases, nor noxious excretions, nor shade of 
grain crops, but is probably due to the exhaustion of mineral ferti- 
lizers, or available combined nitrogen, or nitrifying microbes 
within range of the roots. Rotation, however, cures clover sickness, 


The Secure Water Tub in the pasture shown in this little picture 
will not be pushed over by stock, and will prevent a mischievous 
65 wlew . animal from circling 
5. i ok , about the watering 
place to drive the 
younger or weaker 
stockaway. Ifalight 
cover or roof is plac- 
ed over the tub to 

keep out the hot sun 
so much the better. If the tub is fed from a spring, see that the 
spring is tightly covered to keep it cool and to keep cattle from 
tramping in it and fouling it. 





Worms are hanging out the danger signal on the trees of many 
a pretty village. Don’t put off the application of remedies. 
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If you are making a specialty of some farm 
crop, give a portion of it extra care with a 
view of showing at the county and state fair 
this coming autumn. It will encourage your 
agricultural society and give you a greater in- 
terest in better farming. 


pacientes: 

Where cutworms are unusually pestiferous 
this season birds seemjto be most scarce. The 
ruthless slaughter of birds may in part ac- 
count for the increase of insect pests. Indeed 
some species of birds are already extinct in 
many localities where they were formerly com- 
mon. The farmer has an important interest in 
fostering his bird friends. 





Now comes the report of the royal commis- 
sion on tuberculosis and fails to indorse com- 
pulsory tuberculin. In fact, the English gov- 
ernment had not yet recognized the existence 
of tuberculosis as a disease of domesticated 
animals, as is the case with cattle plague, pleu- 
ro-pneumonia, etc, though bovine consump- 
tion is probably more common in Great Brit- 
ain than in this country. 


ate = Se 

The only “cure” for black knot on plum 
trees is to cut it off and burn, and then paint 
the wound with linseed oil. TBhe best prevent- 
ive is spraying with bordeaux mixture, as de- 
scribed in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST of Mar 23. 
The careful farmer who has preserved that is- 
sue constantly refers to the chart and formu- 
las it contains for combating the various in- 
sect and fungus pests that are now becoming 
so numerous, but the careless reader and 
thoughtless farmer has made no preparations 
for warfare against these foes and must now 
struggle at a disadvantage. 


accident 

Our reports all indicate a full if not an in- 
creased area planted to early potatoes. In 
some sections of the west where potatoes have 
not been grown on a commercial scale pre- 
viously, the acreage this year is quite large. 
Unless blight should strike down the crop, 
there is little in the present situation to war- 
rant extensive planting of late potatoes. This 
fact has been ascertained only by AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST, and is but one of the 
numberless instances in which this magazine, 
unlike any other agricultural paper, is made 


so invaluable to the farmer. 
a 


Better times for farmers would seem to be 
insured for the early future. The tide of pop- 











EDITORIAL 


ulation away from the farm apparently has 
been even larger during the last five years 
than in the previous decade. In other words, 
consumers are multiplying much faster than 


producers. It is true that there are possibili- 


ties of increased production, but on gener- 
al principles, we cannot expect any 
such increase of cultivated area or 


total yield as marked the ten years following 
1870. Even now, if America produced all she 
consumed in addition to the produce we ex- 
port, the advance in prices of our farm output 
would be enormous. Be it remembered too 
that good prices for farm products make good 
prices for factory products and good prices all 
round, for the farmer is the largest consumer 
our factories have. 
—— 


Let Us Vote on Men of Mark. 


Who are the men of mark in American agri- 
culture? Opinions differ. And ideas also 
vary as to what constitutes distinction in agri- 
culture. The  farmer-politician, who has 
achieved notoriety for the moment by dint of 
much self-seeking and years of puffery. is not 
thereby a man of mark as we employ the term. 
How many such men have got into the public 
eye during the past ten or twenty years, but 
how few of them any of us can remember 
to-day! 

Yet every state possesses men who have 
made an impress on the agriculture or horti- 
culture of the state, and even of surround- 
ing states or of the nation. Some of these 
men are modest characters whose work, 
though important and useful, is but little 
known. Others may be already recognized for 
work or deeds that specially entitle them to 
the appreciation of their fellow citizens in 
some one or more divisions of agriculture. 
Let us honor these men (and women if there 
be such) in their lifetime, by publishing an il- 
lustrated sketch of their life and work in our 
columns, and thus encourage others to labor 
for the common welfare. 

Who are these men and women? Let us 
vote on it. How? Write your own ~ame and 
address across the top of a postal card address- 
ed to the Editor of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
at this office,—so that we may know whose vote 
it is. Then fill out your choice for names of 
men or women worthy of honor in each of 
these classes: 

Class I—Two persons whose efforts in agri- 
culture entitle them to recognition from farm- 
ers throughout the country—who are men of 
mark in a national sense. 

Class II—Three persons who perhaps may not 
be entitled to recognition throughout the whole 
country, but who are of distinction throughout 
the middle states. 

Class III—Five persons who are specially 
worthy of at least the recognition of the agri- 
culturists of their own state or locality. 


Rush in these votes at once. Don’t delay. 
The postal card ballot from the middle states 
which contains the list of names that collect- 
ively receives the greatest number of votes, 
will be given the prize of a year’s subscrip- 
tion to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. The per 
sons who thus receive a majority of the votes 
cast will be recognized by AMERICAN AGRI 
CULTURIST as men of mark and an illustrated 
sketch of their life and work will in due time ap- 
péarinour columns. This will add further zest 
to a vote which we wish every subscriber|to take 
part in. Weshould have not less than 10,000 
votes from this section, gentle reader. Don’t 
delay. Think over your list, write it out, and 
forward at once. 

a 

Six-tenths of 1 per cent represents the pro- 
portion of England’s butter purchases in the U 
S during April. Out of a total of 270,300 cwts 
imported from all countries the U S supplied 
only 16l1lcewts. Denmark supplied 116,517 and 
Australasia, half way round the globe, 35,475. 
During the first four months of ’95 England im- 
ported butter with a value of $4,975,000, of 
which only 23,000 was from this country. 
Canada has done no butter business with the 
U K this year. 





MEN OF MARK IN AGRICULTURE. 


No I of a Series. 





As awriter on poultry topics both from the 
practical and ornamental side, as a poultry 
breeder and also as a poultry judge, no one 
stands higher than our contributor Mr Bab- 
cock. In addition to his writings in this and 
other agricultural journals, he has published 
these books: A Poultry Compendium, The 
Indian Game, The Argonaut, and (in connec- 
tion with I. K. Felch) The Philosophy of 
Judging. He is now first vice president of the 
American poultry association, first vice presi- 
dent of the International decimal score card 





HARMON SEELEY BABCOCK. 


association, vice director of the decimal score 
card bureau of judges, president of the Provi- 
dencefchapter of the International decimal score 
ecard association, and for the past seven years 
president of the Rhode Island poultry associa- 
tion. He was editor of the American Stand- 
ard of Perfection until its latest revision, and 
has delivered frequent addresses upon poultry 
topics. 

Mr Babcock is known as the ‘originator of 
the Argonaut, the Aztec and the Partridge 
Cochin Bantam, and the introducer of the 
Indian Game and the Peacomb Plymouth 
Rocks, both Barred and White. While aiming 
to produce fine birds in appearance he has 
never lost sight of the practical side of the sub- 
ject, being actuated by the belief that the in- 
troduction of superior fowls for general use is 
practical philanthropy. By profession a law- 
yer, Mr Babcock is a gentleman of education 
(A M from Brown university), well known in 
literary circles for The Friendship of Learning 
and Other Poems published in 1893, and prom- 
inent in local affairs. He is representative of 
an increasing number of gentlemen of means 
and culture who are doing much to promote 
the poultry industry. 


Just the Time to Plant Corn. 


Late planting of corn is anecessity this year 
owing to the ravages of frost and cutworms. 
This need not discourage the farmer, however. 
At the Indiana experiment station, corn 
planted May 28-30 has for three years produced 
three-fourths as much as corn planted a month 
earlier. This was on land more injured by 
drouth than is usual with corn land in the cen- 
tral west. It has also been demonstrated in 
these experiments that planting 30 or 40 days 
later shortens by two or three weeks the time 
required to mature corn; that planted the 
first week in May required an average of 125 
days to mature, last of May 114, first week in 
June 111, while corn planted June 13 to 15 rip- 
ened perfectly in 104 days. The Illinois sta- 
tion reports to the same effect. In the east and 
north, where the seasons are always shorter, 
so-called ninety-day varieties of corn are quite 
common. As Prof Latta points out, the pru- 
dent farmer will wait until the cutworms have 
about finished their spring banquet, say early 
June, before planting his corn. 











IRREGULAR ADVANCES THE RULE. 


TUESDAY EVENING, May 28, 1895. 

The sensation of the week affecting either 

directly or indirectly the entire business world 
is the further sharp advance in wheat prices 
and the reactions bound to come. While it is 
generally conceded that the prospect for the 
coming crop is less favorable than a fortnight 
ago, reports of damage were unquestionably 
greatly exaggerated and the furious advance 
was largely speculative. Business in the main 
is encouraging and there has been further 
hardening in iron, copper, leather and shoes, 
and firmness in cotton goods, lumber and 
sugar, while petroleum has shown weakness. 
3ank clearings, reported by Bradstreet’s at 
$1,112,000,000 for the week, maintain the pre- 
vious large volume, showing a gainof 50 % 
over last year and slightly larger than two and 
three years ago, with business failures 
throughout the country smaller than for some 
time past. 

Wheat has not been the only farm staple to 
show higher prices, accompanied with usual 
reactions, corn and oats exhibiting some 
strength and provisions well supported. Cot- 
ton sold at the highest prices in months, the 
outside figures showing a gain of 1}c since Jan 1. 
Wool has remained comparatively dull, and 
within a few days some weakness has been de- 
veloped in hides and leather, consumers refus- 
ing to follow the advance. Live stock without 
special feature, cheese depressed and butter 
disposed to recover from recent declines, 








though this is the season for low prices. Re- 
vised quotations to-night follow: 
THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, #600 $475 85 00 
New York, 6 00 515 5 25 
Buffalo, 610 4 85 5 15 
Kansas City, 570 450 465 
Pittsburg, 6 15 4y90 510 


At Chicago, the cattle market has been irregu- 


lar but fairly encouraging within a narrow 
range, common butchers’ stock ruling weaker. 


The demand has been good on export and ship- 
ping account, and in this direction—the market is 
in slightly better shape. Prices without essential 
change. Stock cattle relatively scarce and under 
a good demand strong at comparatively high fig- 
ures. Texas rangers are coming forward more 
freely, affecting cheap natives. Prices ure con- 
tinued as follows 


Exporters, 1450 to -. Com to ch bulls, $300 420 
lbs, average, 575 6900 Good stockers and i 
Good dressed beef a feeders, 8375 475 

shipping steers, 1150 Common do, 260 370 
to 1400 Ibs. 460 550 Calves, heavy, 225 275 
Fair to medium steers, Calves,100 to 180 lbs, 350 525 
1150 to 1400 Ibs, 400 48 Milch cows, ea, 20,00 40 00 
Good cows and heifers, 400 4 6) Corn-fed Tex steers, 450 5 25 


Poor to,fair cows. 250 365 Do cows and heifers, 375 440 

Hog receipts continue surprisingly liberal, are 
excellent in quality and it is impossible to secure 
much advantage. Prices moved up 10@15c last 
week in spite of receipts of 180,000 head compared 
with 155,000 a week earlier. The uncertainty sur- 
rounding the corn and provision markets, with 
spurts of strength, are having an effect here. 
Good to choice mixed and heavy $460@475 with 
shippers good buyers this week. Light droves 
4 40@465, and skips and culls 3 25@4. 

Sheep advanced to about the highest price of the 
season but lost 10@15c at the close of last week 
under liberal arrivals with an unsettled condi- 
tion so far this week. Spring lambs plentiful and 
weak. Good to best muttons 10@15c higher at $4 50 
@5 with extra yearlings 20@30c premium in asmall 

way. Poorto common 250@375 and common <o 
extra lambs 3 50@6. 

At Pittsburg, cattle have sold at a narrow 
range, heavy droves averaging rather dull and 
weak unless especially choice. Receipts only 
moderate and tone of market this week fairly 
promising. Common milkers have been more 
than plentiful end stock cattle are in about the 
usual favor. Revised prices follow: 

Extra te fcy steers 1400 a steers, 450 to 950 


to 1600 lbs, $5 75G@6 15 4 00 460 

Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers,325 475 

1350 lbs 450 575 a and stags. —— 200 ‘s 

> ir, 1050 to ‘eeders, 950 to 1100 Ibs, 3 75 75 

net to fair 360 440 Stockers, 600 to 850 lbs, ‘0 (0 é a4 
t, 1000 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 00 484 

Roos fe 350 415 Veal calves, 375 500 


een without important change. At present 
differentces Ohio and Pa farmers are inclined to 
sell hogs rather than feed expensive corn. Good 


to ch medium and heavy $4 80@4 90, common to 
best yorkers 4 55@4 80, pigs and rough lots 4 25@ 
450. Sheep fairly steady, common lots slow and 
neglected. 


Good to extra wetbers, 85@100 lbs, 3 75 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





@4 50, fancy at a premium, poor to common 2 25@ 
3 50, yearlings 3 75@5 40, spring lambs 4 50@6 25. 

At Buffalo, cattle in better demand, last week 
and the expired part of this exhibiting considera- 
ble activity. Prices generally steady to firm. 
Quotations without special feature, based on $5@ 
5 75 for good natives, 1000@1400 ths, 5 40@6 for heavy 
to fancy ripe steers and 3 25@525 for butchers’ 
stock and choice heifers. Fine milkers and 
springers in moderate demand and steadier at 20 
@50 ea for poor to fancy. Hogs uneven, yorkers and 
pigs declining 10@20c last week and recovering but 
indifferently so far this week. Yorkers 4 60@4 70, 
mixed and heavy droves 4 65@4 80, pigs and rough 
lots 3 25@4 25. Sheep have recovered but feebly 
under moderate offerings and indifferent demand. 
Spring lambs from Va, Tenn and other southern 
points plentiful and affecting prices. Good to 
choice medium and heavy wethers 43575 15, com- 
mon to fair 3 50@4 25, yearlings 450@5 75 and com- 
mon to raed spring lambs 5@7 50. 

At New York, cattle without special feature, 
exporters buying moderately and local butchers 
in evidence. Prices based on $4 75@6 for good to 
extra natives. Veal calves Wanted at 5 50@6 50. 
Sheep less active and weak when common in 
quality. Poor to choice 3 75@5 25, with fancy year- 
lings up to 6 50 and spring lambs 7 2528. 

At London, American steers 11@12c P th, 
mated dressed weight, sheep 11@13c. 
tor beef 83,@91,c P tb. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCB TRADE. 
Apples. 

At New York, the market retains a firm tone al- 
though business is light. Baldwins $4@4 50 P bbl, 
poor to good 1 50@2, Roxbury Russet 3@4, Russet 
Golden 2 50@3 50. 


esti- 
Refrigera- 





Beans. 

At New York, quietuce is the feature and little 
change isshown. Ch marrow §235@240 Pp bu, 
medium 1/85@1 90, pea 190@2, iwhite kidneyi225@ 
2 35, red kidney 1 85@1 90, black turtle soup 160@ 
165, yellow eye 220, Cal limas 295@3, foreign 
marrow 2 15@ 2 25, mediumfl 70@1 80, pea 1 80@1 90, 
green peas 95c@1 05. 

Dried Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, dried fruits receive small atten 

tion and prices are weak. Fcy evap’d apples 6%4@ 


tc ®P th, ch 64,@642c, sun-dried 5@6e, 
cherries llc, blackberries 4@414c, ris: berries 
19c, Cal apricots 6@9c, unpeeled peache 6@ 
8i4c, peeled 12@15c, Cal London !ayer isins "1 40 
@1 50 P bx, loose 3a@4-crown 25% Adee tb, cur- 
rants 2@414c, prunes, four sizes 5@6°%4c. Fey Va 


peanuts 31,@334¢ P th 
ge 

At New York, warnier weather and larger sup- 
plies have eased off quotations. Fey new-laid 
nearby l1f@lb'.c p dz, N Y and Pa fresh 13% 
@i4e, ch northern Ind and O 1314¢, ch fresh west- 
ern Nashville 12¥ec, ch Va and Tenn 
124,c, prime southern 12@124c. 

Bresh Fruits. 

At New York, there is a good demand for straw- 
berries, especially when choice. N C fey 8 p 
qt, average 6@7c, Norfolk fey 7c, average 5@6c,{$Mda 
fey 9c. Foreign fruits in fairdemand. Ch Sicily 


:334@ ide, 


lemons $3 10@3 50 P bx, fey 385@475, Sicily or- 
anges 2 25@2 75, bananas, firsts 135@1'871, Pp bch, 


seconds 1@1 25, strawberry pineapples 5@12 P 100. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, supplies of hay are somewhat 
larger and market easier. Straw firm. Prime 
timothy 75c P 100 ibs, No 1 70@7dc, No 2 60@65c, 
No 3 50@55c, clover mixed 55@60c, clover 50c, 
salt hay 50@60c, long rye straw 60@65c, short 45 
@50c, wheat 40@50e, oat 40@50c. 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, the market continues strong. Coun- 
try-slaughtered cow 8144@9c P ib, bull 64%4@7ec, calf 
95c@$125ea. Country tallow 444@4%4c P fb, city 
454c, edible Bc, brown grease 314¢, yellow 3%@3%c, 
white 41,@43,c. 

Onions. 

At-New York, held firmly at top quotations. 
Bermuda $1 15@125 p cra, Egyptian 1 75@1 90 p 
110-ib bag. 

Pork Product. 

At New York, unsettled. Old mess pork $13 50 
# bbl. new{13 75@14 25 family mess 12 50@13, short 
clear 13 60@15, country dressed pork, light 7@7%4c, 
medium 6@612¢c, heavy 5@512c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, receipts are moderate and well 
cleaned up at steady figures. Spring chickens 90¢ 
@$1 12 P pr, local fowls 12\%c P ib, western 12%, 
southern 12@12\%4c, roosters 8c, mixed turkeys 
8@10c, local ducks 70@8&ec P pr, western 60@75c, 
local geese 1@1 25, western 8c@1 12, southern 60@ 
75e, pigeons 25@45c. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, old potatoes in moderate supply 
and firm, new more liberal and weak. Bermuda 
prime $4 50@5 50 P bbl, Scotch 2 P 168-ib sack, Me 
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Rose 150@2P bbl, other Me 150@2P sack, N J 

1 50@1 75 P 180 ths, N Y white 1 50@1 87, prime Fla 

3 50@4 50 Pp bbl, N O — Savannah 3 50@4 50, 

Charleston 3 50@4 50, N J sweets 1 50@2 50. 
Vesetatias, 

At New York, prices are irregular and vary 
according to quality of arrivals. Asparagus $1@2 
P dz behs, southern beets 1@1 75 P cra, 2@4 P 100 
bchs, cabbage 1 25@2 25 pera, N O celery 25@50c P 
dz roots, nearby lettuce 1@250 Pp bbl, squash, 
southern white 25@75c P cra, yellow 50c@1, tur- 
nips 75c@1 P bbl, L I radishes 50@75e P 100, Fla 
tomatoes 4@6 Pp carrier, Fla cucumbers 50c Pp 
cra, southern green peas 50@75c P bu, Fla wax 
beans 75c@1 P cra, green 50@T75c. 

Wool. 

Generally steady at leading markets based on 
following prices at New York and Boston, with 
usual freight differences at Chicago: Ohio and 
Pa, XX and above 16a@17c, X 15@15%4c, No 1 17@18¢e. 
Ohio combing, No 1%,a@%% blood 18@19e, No 2% 
blood 18@19c. Mich: X and above 14@141%4c, No 1 
17a@18¢, Mich combing, No 1 3%4@1%4 blood 18e. Ky, 
Ind and Mo combing 4%44@%4 blood 16144@18e. Scour- 
ed basis: Texas fine spring 31@32c¢, medium 27@ 
28c, territory Aine 20 82c, medium 25@29¢e. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, grain active and 
higher. Barley 56@64c p bu, state corn 70@T5c, 
western 60a62c, mixed oats 36@40e, rye 60@65c, 
wheat 75a80c, bran $18 50@19 P ton, ‘cottonseed 
meal 20, middlings 19420, timothy hay 11@12, 
clover 9@10, oat straw 748, rye 8@9. Fresh eggs 
15a l6c P dz, chickens 11412c ® ih 1 w, 12@13e d w, 
roosters 9a 10¢ 1 w, turkeys 13@14¢ 1 w, 15@17e d w, 
ducks 12@13c | w, geese 10@11c, steers 6 50@7 -P 100 
tbs, veal calves 5a@s, hogs 350@450, sheep 6@7, 
spring lambs 10@11,milch cows 35@40 ea,unwashed 
wool 10@15c, hides 6@10c, calfskins 40@70c ea, 
tallow 4@5c. Potatoes 1 50@1 75 P bbl, turnips 75 
@80c, cabbage 4 50@5 50, pea beans 2 10@2 15 ® bu, 
lima 2 50@2 55, apples 3 75@550 P bbl, asparagus 
90¢@1 Fp daz, lettuce 15@25c P bx, spinach 1@1 25 p 
bbl, {kale 125@1 50, pieplant 30@35c P dz bchs, 
radishes 1 75@2 25 PY 100 bchs. 


At Buffalo, No 2 yellow corn '594c P bu, No 2 





red wheat 81@8ilgc, oats 33c, rye T5c, flaxseed 
$150, bran 1650@17 P ton, middlings 17@17 50, 


mixed feed 17 25, cottonseed meal 18 50. 

At Syracuse, fresh eggs 13c P dz, western 12@ 
1214c, chickens 12@l4c P tb 1 w, 15@16c d w, tur- 
keys 12@l4c 1 w, 16@18e d w, ducks 10c 1 w, 14@16¢ 
d w, western beef 7@9c, state 5@7c, veal 7@8c, mut- 
ton 7@9c, spring lambs 16@18c, milch cows $35@50 
ea, hides 5@6c, tallow 3@4c. Baled timothy hay 
10@12 P ton, oat straw 6@8, rye 9@11, bran 18, mid- 
dlings 19, corn 60@62c P bu, oats 42@45c, rye 60c, 
wheat 75c. Potatoes 40@45c P bu, onions 50c, tur- 
nips 20@30ce, sweet potatoes 2 25@3 25 P bbl, cab- 
bage 10@20 P 100, marrow beans 2@225 P bu, 
pea 1 75. 

In Other Places—At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 
beef 542@7c P ib, pork 6c, fowls 12c, eggs 12c P dz, 
potatoes 50c P bu, hay 0@60e P 100 ibs, rye straw 
60@70c, oat 30@40c.—At South Salem, Westchester 
Co, eggs l4c P dz, oats $1 15 P bag, corn 130, wheat 
bran 110, hay 15.—At Marey, Oneida Co, potatoes 
30a@40c.—At Tunbridge, Orange Co, eggs 12c.—At 
Maine, Broome Co, potatoes 20@30e.—At Coventry- 
ville, Chenango Co, hay 10@12. 

OHIO—At Columbus, poultry in active de- 
mand and steady. , Hens 7@7%c P ib 1 w, 8@ 
814¢ d w, turkeys 8c 1 w,10c d w, ducks 6@7e 1 
w, 9@10c d w, geese 6c 1 w, ‘spring chickens $3@3 50 
yp dz, fresh eggs 12c P dz, veal calves 3 50@5 75 
Pp 100 tbs, heavy hogs 4 75@4 80, extra sheep 4 30@ 
450, good 390@4 10, spring lambs 4 @4 50, good to 
ch washed wool 12@13c, medium unwashed 11@ 
12c, fine T@8c, hides T@7%4c, calfskins 10c, tallow 4 
@?%4c. Hebron potatoes 60@65e P bu, new 3 50@4 
P% bbl, new cabbage 3 50@4 P cra, fey Ben Davis 
apples 5 50@7 P bbl, strawberries 2 50@3 50 P case. 
Loose hay 10@11 P ton, baled timothy 10 50@11 50, 
oat straw 450@5, rye 5@5 50, flour 340@4 P bbl, 
standard corn £2c Pp bu, prime white oats 33e, 
mixed 32c, rye 40@44c, wheat 72a73c. 

At Springfield, eggs 10c P dz, lard 749c P tb, po- 
tatoes 70@80c ¥ bu, wg $175, dried apples digs 
P ib, chickens 35@40c ¢€ 

At Cincinnati, ch ohaaie hay $11@11 25 P ton, 
clover 9@9 50, oat straw 4a450, rye 5@5 50, bran 
1250@13, middlings 14@14 50. Chickens 8c P ht, 
roosters 4c, ducks 7c, turkeys Ze, spring chicks 
20@25e, eggs lle P dz. Rhubarb 124%,@15e P dz 
behs, beets 40a@45c, potatoes 50@60c p bu, wax 
beans 1 50@1 75 P bx, cabbage 2 75@3 75 p cra. Ch 
shipping steers 5 60@5 75 p 100 ths, oxen 3@4 65, se- 
lected and heavy hogs 4 60@4 65, sheep 350@4 75, 
calves 5 25@6. 

At Toledo, baled timothy hay $8@10 P ton, loose 
10@11, oat straw 5@5 50, rye 550a6, bran 19@20 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


cottonseed meal 19@20. Poultry quiet. Chickens 
9491ec P th l w, 11@12c d w, roosters 5@6ce | w, 
turkeys 9@10c l w, l1@12ec da w, ducks 9@10¢ 1 w, 
li@ize d w, geese 65@70c ea, eges 12@13c P dz, 
hides 8@9e, tallow 4@5c. Potatoes quiet and firm. 
Hebrons 0@60e P bu, Burbanks 48@52c, Rose 45@ 
Bde, new 175, onions 1 24a@2 4) sack, asparagus 60¢ 
@1pP dz, green peas lal 25) bu, apples 445 P 
bbl, western 5@6 50, cabbage 3a3 25 } cra, turnips 
35a40c P bu. 

At Cleveland, potatoes fairly active and easy. 
Hebrons and Rose 40@45¢ } bu, Burbanks 45@ 
We, cabbage $2a@3 Pera, beans 1%a2) bu, green 
peas 1a1 25, string beans 14125, wax 1 50@2, cu- 
cumbers 25a@50ce p dz, lettuce 9a10e Pp fh, aspara- 
cus 0aT5e P dz behs, radishes 14a15c, rhubarb 10 
Ib 1 w, 


@i2e. Poultry easy. Chickens 9@9'.c Pp 
roosters 5e, turkeys 94%2@10ce, ducks 8!,a@9%4e, 
eggs 12%@18e. Live stock nearly steady. Steers 


calves 450@5 50, hogs 4 40a 
unwashed wool 7 
hay 8@1075 p 


rye 5 75a6 25, 


ta5 }» 100 ths,--veal 
460, sheep 4a4 50, lambs 
ai2ze, hides 8c. Baled timothy 
ton, loose 10¢@12, oat straw 4 5004 75, 
bran 16 50@17, clover seed 5 907615, timothy 255 
@270, corn 57T@58e P bu, oats 36@361,c, wheat 
82 a@83c 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, wheat 
No 2 red 80@80!,¢ p bu, corn 58e, oats 374g a38e, pat 
flour $4 2a4 5v PP bbl, baled timothy hay 14 P ton, 
rye straw 14@ 14 50, old potatoes 55a63e P bu, Fla 
4@5 p bbl, cabbage 224250 p ewt. Fowls 1644@ 
lic P Ib dw, broilers 35a40c, egys, fresh 1344@14e 
P dz, cheese, N Y factory, ch 7!4¢ Pp tb, fair to good 
6a6',c, Swiss 111, @12c, butter, extra western cmy 
174,@18e P tb, good to prime 13a@16c, prints 18c. 


a6, 


At Pittsburg, wheat No 2red 80@8le P bu, corn 
58@53'gc, Oats 36a4361,c, rye T4a7T5c, pat flour $4 65 
475 Pp bbi, baled timothy hay 12 25¢12 50 P ton, 
vat straw 7@750, potatoes new Rose 4 50@4 75 p 
bbl, Bermudas 626 50, white 44425, old 55a60c, 
new cabbage 343 25 p era, apples fey 5@6 P bbl, 
ch 350a@4, parsnips T5c, carrots 1 25, cranberries 1@ 
1 25 Pp bx, spinach 50a@75e y bbl, green onions 10 
@lie P dz behs, asparagus 40a@60c Pp cz, lettuce 20 
@Nec P dz, new peas 1 H@2 P bx, green beans 1 50 
@2. Poultry, chickens 12@l3c Pp ibd w, geese 8@ 
9e, ducks 13@14c, turkeys 11@12e, spring chickens 
60@70e P pr. Butter, Elgin emy 214@22¢ Pp tb, other 
l6@lie, dairy ll@l12ec, extra country Ialde, 
cheese, full cream Ohio new 7@7!,c, N Y 8&a9e, 
Ohio Swiss 10@10%4c, Wis 11!.@12c, eggs, strictly 
fresh 12',@13e P doz. 

CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, old potatoes 
are down to 6c P bu, new beets $1 50 } doz behs, 
asparagus 10@12c, rhubarb 4c, parsley 50c, mint 
50c, lettuce T0c@1, garlic 1244c, radishes 30e, cu- 
cumbers 120, Hubbard squash 4c, old beets 75c@ 
1P bu, parsnips 9c@1, spinach 75a80c, dande- 
lions 1, cowslips 75e, oyster plant 1 P dz, rare- 
ripes 15c, red onions 75e, scarce, yellow onions 1@ 
125, turnips 40c, rutabagas 50c, vinegar 15@16ce, 
honey 15@18e, cabbage plants 90c ® 100, lettuce 75c 
® 100, tomatoes 30c P dz, oats 30@40c, tallow 344@ 
444c. Beef is stillup to950 P cwt, tops, common 
8@8 50, pork rib 9c, sausage 9c, mutton 10@l1Ic, 
veal 6c 1 w, lle d w, squabs 3@3 50 P dz, broilers 1 
@1 25 p pair, fowls 10@11¢e1 w, 15@16e d w, ducks 
20¢ d w, eggs 17@l8e. Hay 17@18 P ton, straw 17. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 








Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 80 523 28% *5 00 *9 25 
New York, 80% 5844 33 -- *10 50 
Boston, _ = or4 -- 2 60 *10 00 
Toledo, 83 544Q — - -- 
St Louis, 82% 53 29° _ _ 
Minneapolis, 803, _ _ — _ 
San Francisco, *9644 “115 “115 *6 00 _ 
London, S4 66!5 - — *12 80 


2 
*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 80% res ee 
July, 81% 5344 29% 
September, Bl3¢ 54 2944 


At Chicago, the wheat situation is about as in- 
tense as in many months,and May is going out 
with prices erratic in the extreme, and traders 
sure of only one thing, and that the violent ad- 
vances coupled with almost equally violent reac- 
tions. Prices shot up 10c toward the close of last 
week, carrying July delivery up to 82c, and cash 
nearly as high and showing a sheer advance of 
30c P bu, or 60%, compared with the low point of 
last winter. No one tries to forecast the market 
24 hours ahea1. No later than last Satur- 
day wheat sprung 5c P bu, followed by an expect- 
ed reaction, and during the expired part of this 
week traders are exceedingly nervous. Much of 
the advance is legitimate, and producers have 
reason for encouragement and promise of better 
times. Reports to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
from the fields point to further deterioration in 
some of the winter wheat states, and suggest a 
lowering in estimates of crop yield. This of 


course is subject to modification under improved 
weather conditions, and to the fact that no doubt 
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many reports of damage are greatly exaggerated. 
One thing remains  patent—that interior 
stocks of old winter wheat are steadily 
decreasing, to say nothing of the rapid whittling 
down of the “visible supply,” now approximating 
55,000,000 bu. Foreign markets have slowly fol- 
lowed ours, and cables point to smaller exports 
from Argentina, thus lessening the competition, 
Russia continuing a free shipper to western 
Europe, our best customer. Cash wheat has 
fortunately shared the speculative advance with 
liberal sules of the big Chicago stock of No 2 red 
atonly a fractional discount under July, prices 
which hover around the upper seventies. Low 
grades at the usual discount. 

Corn unsettled and irregular. Reports of crop 
damage frequent but replanting progressing vig- 
orously elsewhere. Theerratic course of wheat 
affecting corn, but no general apprehensions of 
ultimate shortage in yield, this preventing earn- 
est support. Fairly good cash demand, partly for 
shipment to the east, with exports moderate and 
cables narrow. July sold up to dée late last week, 
subsequentiy breaking a few cents and ruling un- 
certain this week. No 2 grades sold largely at 53 
@5d4e and No 3 at nearly the same figures. 

Oats have shown some excitement, due in part 
to receipt of bad crop reports, but advancing ten- 
dency offset by large arrivals of old and the feel- 
ing that advices from the country regarding dete- 
rioration are exaggerated. After selling above 
Sle, July declined to figures below 30c, with Sept 
around 29144¢ and May, 1896, 33@34c. No 2in store 
291, @30c, No 2 white 32@32%4c. 

Rye quiet, but irregular with No2in store and 
by sample 66@67e or former prices. New crop de- 
livery unsettled owing to some talk of possible 
damage. Sept 66c. 

Barley trading continues light, demand indiffer- 
ent and market without feature. Quotations 
based on 48@52e for common to choice. 

Flaxseed quiet but firm under small offerings, 
No 1 cash selling at $14714¢@1 484% ® bu ana increas- 
ed interest in Sept around 125. In timothy, the 
only feature the initial trading in new crop de- 
livery, Sept selling at 4P ctl with old cash based 
on 5for prime. Cloverquotably steady with the 

[To Page 599.]} 








ir and beautiful 


—the woman who keeps 
at a distance the com- 
plexion beautifiers, 
paints and powders, 
whichsoon ruin the face. 
A healthy glow to the 
skin, a face without 
wrinkles, and sparkling 
eyes, will be yours if you 
keep the system and the 

. special internal organs 
in good condition. The young gir}, or wo- 
man, often grows pale, wrinkled and thin, 
eats little, everything wearies her, she com- 
plains of herself as aching and sore and as 
sleeping poorly. Often she is troubled with 
backache, or a tender spine, with a bearing- 
down weight in the abdomen, or at periods 
she may be irregular, or suffer extreme pain 
from functional derangements. 

Dr. Pierce, chief consulting physician to 
the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., in his long and active experi- 
ence, met many cases of this kind, for which 
he used a prescription which was found to 
cure such difficulties permanently in zinety- 
eight per cent. of all cases. Having proven 
so successful, Dr. Pierce put his “‘ Favorite 
Prescription ” on the market, and it isto-day 
sold more largely than any other medicine 
for the ills of woman. 

For all functional derangements, displace- 
ments, ulceration, inflammation, and the 
catarrhal drain from the lining membranes 
of the special internal organs of women, Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription reaches the 
origin of the trouble, and corrects it. : 


Mrs. Mary Crim, of Frankfort, Franklin cod., 
iil., writes: “A few 
years ago I took cold, 
which resulted in female 
trouble, and affected my 
whole system. Abouta 
ow ago, I took chills, 

ad one or two a month; 
they were very weaken- 
ing. Had pains in my 
sides, more frequently in 
ieft side; gradually grew 
worse until, finally, I 
had to take to x 
had a bad cough and 
couldn’t rest. I com- 
menced taking 
mecicine, took it a 
four months, _ taking 
seven bottles of Doctor 
Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription and five of his ‘‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery.’’ My weight has increased, and I feel 
better and stouter than I have for years.” 



























Is Your 
Blood Pure 


If it is, you will be strong, vigorous, full of 
life and ambition; you will have a good ap 
petite and good digestion, strong nerves, 
sweet sleep. 

But how few can say that their blood is pure! 
How many people are suffering daily from the 
consequences of impure blood, scrofula, salt 
rheumatism, catarrh, nervousness, 
sleeplessness, and 

That Tired Feeling, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies, vitalizes and 

Therefore, it is the medi- 


rheum, 


enriches the blood. 
cine for you. 

It will give you pure, rich, red blood and 
strong nerves. 

It will overcome that tired feeling, create an 
appetite, give refreshing sleep and make you 
strong. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is the Only 
True Blood Purifier 


Prominently in the public eye to-day. 


’ ; the after-dinner pill and famil 
Hood S Pills cathartic. 25e. : af 











FIRST on the FARM, 
FIRST on the RAILROAD, 
FIRST around PARKS and CEMETERIES. 


Not our word for it, but that of our regular 
customers, first-class farmers, who pride 
themselves on having the best and whose 
motto is “what is worth doing at allis worth 
doing well,” and first-class railroads that 
seek protection for right of -* rather 
than “anything to comply with the law.” 
The Park Commissioners, Cemetery Directors 
and owners of Game Parks who have tested it 
will vote for it first, last and all the time. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian,Mich. 


THE RELIABLE 
PERKINS Steel, Galvanized, 









With Graphite Boxes. 
Galvanized Steel Towers. 
Warrant covers to fullest ex- 
tent. Before buying get cata- 
logue and prices of what we 
manufacture. 

PERKINS WIND MILL CO., 
2 Race St., Mishawaka, ind 


FRENCH BUHR MILLS 


28 sizes and styles. Every mill warranted. 
For all Kinds of Grinding 


















and sample meal FREE. 
All kinds mill machinery, Flour ~ & 
mills built, roller or buhr system, 2) 
Reduced Prices for’95. Bg 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO.,® 
90 Day Street, 


Distemper and Worms 


In Dogs cause Diseases among Horses, Sheep, Cows 
Poultry, ete, not to mention Children. DISTEM- 
PERINE will prevent aud cure Distemper, Worms 
and Intestinal Disorders. Invaluable to Sheep and 
Stock Pastures. Sportsmen should give their Dogs Dis- 
temperine before Shooting over Stock Farms. One ounee 
of prevention is worth tons of cure. Recommended and 
used by Kennel owners, stock raisers, etc., ete. By mail 
50c and $1 per box. For wholesale prices address 


The Thompson Laboratory, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 











FARM CREAM SEPARATORS. Send tor catalog. 


SHARPLES, West Chester, Pa.; Elgin, Il. 








THE GRAIN TRADE. 


[From Page 598.] 
contract grade about 925, and 940 paid for new 
crop Sept. 








At Toledo, wheat active and unsettled, traders 
cautious and crop reports the feature. Advices 
from winter wheat sections not promising and 
this makes Ohio farmers bullish. Cash and June 
sold up to 83e, Sept above 8c. Corn and oats rath- 
er neglected. Clover seed has shown considerable 
strength owing to dry weather, new Uct advanc- 
ing to figures around $6 p bu. 

At New York, wheat has shown great excite- 
ment reflecting the markets and crop conditions 


in the west, with a little more export business. 
Prices uncertain, July selling above 81c, Sept 82ce, 
and flour prices advanced. “tum unsettled; in- 


clined to weakness on heavy receipts in the west 
and a belief that damaged area will be replanted. 
July 50@5814c, Sept 59@5914¢e. Oats following corn 
and rye and barley inanimate. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


New York State—At Albany, quiet and lower. 
Good to ch cemy 18a19¢ P tbh, dairy 16@1l7ic.—At 
Syracuse, goodtoch emy 15@lic, dairy 12@15c. 
—At Buffalo, in good demand. N Y and Pa fresh 
emy 18@19c, western firsts 16@17c, N ¥ dairy 17@ 
18, imt emy 14@15e.—At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 
13@16c.—At Tunbridge, Orange Co, 12@18.—At 
Maine, Broome Co, 1é6c. 

At New York, clioice varieties are well cleaned 
up and underimprovement in keeping qualities 
prices are firmer. New butter: Pa extra ecmy 19¢ 
#% tb, Elgin and other western extra 19e, firsts 
17@18e, seconds 15@l6c, N Y dairy half tubs extra 
174%,@18e, firsts 16@lic, western imt ecmy firsts 
14@15e, seconds 944@llc, western dairy firsts 12%, 
@i3c, seconds 9@9 4c, fresh factory, firsts 10@l1c, 
seconds 84a9%4c. Old western creamery 8a13c, 
factory 7@9c. Add 1@2c P tb to the above for 
small selections and choice and fancy goods. 

Alt Boston, receipts are liberal but choice qual- 
ities are in good demand. Extra Vt emy 19@l942c 








®% ib, extra N Y 19@19%%¢, northern firsts 17@18e, 
eastern cmy 16@18c¢, western extra 18@181,c, 
firsts 16@1lic, extra Vt dairy 16a@l7c, N Y¥ 1éc, 
Vt and N Y firsts 14@15e, western dairy firsts 


12e, western imtemy 12a@l3e, western ladle firsts 
l0allc, extra emy in boxes, or in trunks in 1 
and \%-ib prints 19@20c, extra dairy do 17@19e. 


The Cheese Trade. 


New York State—At Albany, in fair 
and lower. Full cream cheddars 16q@11e ® bb, flats 
9@10c, pound skims 4a6c, imt Swiss 13@14c.—At 
Syracuse, 6@8e.—At uffalo, dull. Old full creams 
Ma@iti,c, new 8@8%c.—At Ogdensburg, St Law- 
rence Co, 1420 boxes offered, all sold at 61/,c.—At 
Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 7@8e. 

At New York, there is a good demand for all 
choice grades and the outlook is fairly favorable. 
N Y new full cream, fey large white 63ge ® Ib, col- 
ored 614¢, prime to ch fey white small 614c, 
colored 644e, good to ch 54,a64%4c, Chenango Co 
best prt skims 4c, fair 2a3c, full skims 1@1%4e. 

At Boston, market quiet and fairly steady. 
New cheese: N ¥ extra 7e P b, firsts 5a6e, seconds 
4a5c, Vt extra 6\,a7e, tirsts 5a6c, seconds 4a@5c, 
part skims 2u4e, Olio flats extra Ge, firsts 5@5'4c. 
Old cheese: N ¥ anc Vt extra 9e, fair 
7@8&, common 5a@6ec, Ohio flat 5wie. 

At Liverpool, American finest white unsettled 
and irregular closingat 9c, colored 91, 


demand 


534 a6e, 


to good 


Cheese at Utica. 

UTIca, N Y, May 27—The market fails to show 
any real encourageinent, with buyers indifferent 
as a rule and transactions at remarkably low 
prices. Fodder cheese is apparently in little 
favor, advices from N Y indicating a continued 
indifferenee on the part of dealers, and sales can 
be consummated only at unpreeedenedtly Jow fig- 
ures. Quotations hover around 54c for small and 
Sige for large. With the trade anxiously awaiting 
an improvementin quality and demand. Butter 
quiet and measurably steady around 17%4e. 

The Milk Market. 
At New York, milk continues plentiful, 
To Page 602.) 
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The records show , this Threshing -marhine to be th. 


easiest running and the greatest grain saver of all 
Requires only about 1% miles travel per hour. For full 
@escription, and for the best Straw-preserving Ryd 
threshers, Ciover-hullers, Fanning-mills, Feed-mills, Cir. 
eular-saw Machines, Land- 7 and Dog-powers, sené 


= Feartese Catalo; For Fe ider-eutters, Car 
rsand Drag-saw Mach: at for information show- 
tng “ Why En 


silage Dass,” eond for Ensila ey 
logue, Address, MINARD HARDER, Co Consent we 
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Worn-Out Lands 


quickly restored to fertility by the use of fertilizers containing 


A High Per Cent. of Potash. 


Full description of how and why in our pamphlets. 


They are sent free. It will cost you nothing to read them, and they will save you 


dollars, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Is experience worth any- 
thing in farming ? 

Suppose you decide to move 
to town and rent the farm 
**on shares.” 

You have a chance to rent to 

a man who has been a store- 

keeper; to another who has been 
a stock buyer; to one who has 
been farming for five years, and 
to another who has been farm- 
ing for twenty years. Other 
things being equal the ‘* twenty 
year” man would get your farm. 
Greater experience — that’s the 

reason. 





is the name of the inventor of 
the first successful reaping ma- 


chine. 
Since 1831 that name has been 


identified with whatever is best 
in grain and grass harvesters, 


The makers of the McCormick have 
neither been “keeping store *’ nor “ buy- 
ing cattle’’—perfectly honorable lines of 
business but wor the McCormick line. 
For sixty-four years they’ve simply been 
building McCormick light-running steel 
binders, reapers and mowers. That's 
greater experience than anybody else 
has had in this line 


That’s one of the reasons 
why McCormick machines 
lead the world. 


There are others; apply to the 
nearest McCormick agency for 
particulars. 





_ 
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OR catalocne of 600 Agricultural Rooks, address ° 
RANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York, and 
Cago. 





Big Four Route 


BEST LINE 


TO AND FROM 


CHICAGO. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains, with Buffet Parlor Cars, Ele- 
are Coaches, Dining Cars, Wagner Sleeping Cars, and 
atest improved Private Compartment Buffet Sleeping 
Cars, magnificently furnished with toilet accessories in 
each compartment. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains with Buffet Parlor Cars, Coachcs 
and Dining Cars, and Wagner Buffet Sleeping Cars. 


BOSTON. 


Through Slee eping Cars from Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
Indianapolis. legant Wagner Sleeping Cars. 


NEW YORK. 


The “Southwestern Limited” and “Knickerbocker 
——— Solid Vestibuled Trains, with Combination 
Library, Buffet and Smoking Cars, Wagner Sleeping Cars, 
Elegant Coaches, and Dining Cars, landing pessengess in 
New York City at 42d Street Depot. Positively 


NO FERRY TRANSFER. 


Be Sure your tickets read via “BIG FOUR.’’ 


E. 0. MCCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agt 


CINCINNATI. 


CHAMPIONS 


CIDER, and yEure J@ J BELLIES. Has 
a Pw od ee one 5 


obte at syrup be —4 on aaa re 


ier for cloassing and 

ing ; and a per- 
oy ‘aatometio 
regulator. The 
Champion is as 









Cook pan as the 
latter was over the 
old i-on kettle hung on 4 fence rail. 


THE @; H. GRIMM MFG, CO., 


HKAUDSON, Ohio, & MONTREAL, Quebec. 





FARMER MILES,of Charles 


ton, IIl., 
Will stop at the Astor House, 
New York, May and June, while 





castrating fine colts and ridgling 
horses. East. All letters there, promptly answered. 








|SEND STAMP 
For 
lame 





















and Bicycles, at Factory Prices. Work guaranteed and 20 to 40 pe 


¢“\cent saved. Our goods received the highest awards at the World’ “4 A 








“4 
rr ecote, 845. ages and is t 
Write to-day. end for it. ii’sfree. Alliance 


—} Fair. Our 18% Mammoth Illustrated Catalogue is free to all. 
all the latest styles and improvements and reduced prices. ‘It has 200 

Re largest and most complete catalogue ever issued. 
Carriage 


It shows 





“A” Grade. 667.50. 


Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Write to-day. 








Winker Sons, 





COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





.SEEDS.. 


: OF ALL KINDS FOR FARMERS. 


Write for what you want, or what you want 
Seed Annual Free. 


to know about. 
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Changes in Crop Prospects. 


The week ending May 25 was again quite 
generally unfavorable for growing crops. It 
was characterized by temperatures below the 
normal, accompanied in the early part of the 
week in many districts with frost and by con- 
tinued deficiency in rainfall. Overavery large 
part of the country between the Allegheny and 
Recky mountains there has been a marked 
deficiency of rainfall since March 1, practically 
the only exception being the spring 
wheat districts where the precipitation has 
been almostnormal. Condition of win- 
ter wheat has further declined during 
the week, very largely due to increasing 
damage from drouth, and in southern Indiana, 
southern Illinois and central Missouri to dam- 
age from fly. Rust is present and spreading 
in some districts in Ohio, Kentucky and the 
states above named. In the southern portion 
of the winter wheat belt the plant is heading 
very low, with short and poorly-filled heads. 
There is increasing evidence of plowing up 
wheat fields to plant in corn. In the spring 
wheat district the week was more favorable, 
though there is increasing complaint of drouth. 
Condixion still remains high. 

Frost and cool weather have further retard- 
ed the growth of corn and in connection with 
cut worms have necessitated an unusually 
heavy replanting. The soil is generally in 
good condition, well worked, but while there 
is moisture enough for germination, rains are 
generally needed to insure early growth. 
Drouth and insect enemies have caused some 
deterioration in oats. 

Latest returns indicate that the apple crop 
has suffered comparatively little damage from 
the spring frosts, and that, while the immature 
fruit is dropping to a considerable extent, 
there is still every indication of a bountiful 
crop. Peaches give evidence of rather more 
damage than was anticipated, but with favora- 
ble season hereafter will make a crop but little 
changed from an average. Gardens and ber- 
ries continue to suffer from low temperatures 
and drouth. 








NEW YORK. 
Wind-Up of Legislative Labors. 


The closing of the last legislature was char- 
acterized by the same hurrying methods which 
have prevailed at many sessions for years 
past. The closing hours saw many bills passed 
and transmitted to the governor for his con- 
sideration. The leaders of both the principal 
parties in the senate and assembly were re- 
membered by appropriate gifts. Many fea- 
tures of agricultural importance. have found 
their way to the surface, but it cannot be said 
that legislation for farmers has been largely 
carried through. To be sure there have been 
many measures introduced relating to high- 
ways and highway improvement, tuberculosis 
has had its proportion of attention, and 
sundry other elements of an _ agricultural 
nature have made themselves manifest, 
but those things which go to prove make 
up an interesting session for the rural popu- 
lation of the state were largely conspicuous by 
their absence. In the interests of the cattle 
breeders and owners of the state who in the 
past two years have suffered from tuberculosis 
or tuberculosis law, four important measures 
were introduced at different periods three of 
which died in the hands of the committee. 
They were the Smelzer, Nixon and Conkling 
bills. A fourth bill which places the matter 
in charge of a committee of two members of the 
state board of health was among those left with 
the governor for consideration. This particu- 
lar measure known as the Smelzer bill is fa- 
thered by Senator Smelzer who will very short- 
ly assume the position of secretary of the state 
board of health, to which he was called a short 
time ago. 

Gov Morton gave out on Friday a complete 
list of the 30-day bills left with him for consid- 
eration. The total number is 448 of which 
about 50 have been signed. Of this entire lot 
45 bills concern banking, insurance and rail- 
road corporatiohs ; 33 affect the city of Brook- 
lyn; 72 affect New York city; 66 affect 





AMONG THE FARMERS 





other cities in the state; 38 amend the code and 
revised statutes; 68 amend the county, town, 
village, agricultural and highway laws; 3 touch 
educational matters and 33 relate to canals, 
making appropriations and providing for hear- 
ing claims. A bill signed by the governor dur- 
ing the past week was Mr Sanger’s regarding 
highway and county law, amending Section 
89. It provides that within 30 days after the 
decision of the commissioner shall have been 
filed in the town clerk’s office, any party inter- 
ested in the proceeding may apply to the court 
for an order confirming the decision; but if 
the decision of the commissioner be vacated 
the court or judge may vacate, confirm or 
modify such decision. If the decision be va- 
cated the court may order another hearing, but 
if no suth motion is made the decision 
of the commissioner shall stand. Mr Higbie’s 
bill regarding highway commissioners was 
also signed. It provides that within 20 days 
after the passage of the act it shall be the duty 
of the highway commissioner to file with the 
town clerk all contracts made by the commis- 
sioner by or on behalf of such towns for the 
construction, care and maintenance of public 
highways located therein. All commissioners 
of highways where the money system of taxa- 
tion has been adopted for highway purposes 
shall within 10 days after such contracts have 
been made as specified file the contract with 
the town clerk. Mr Brownell’s bill amending 
Section 69 of Chapter 686 of the laws of 1892, 
authorizing towns to borrow money, also be- 
comes a law by the governor’s signature. The 
board may build, repair or discontinue any 
highway or bridge upon the application of any 
town liable to taxation in whole or in part for 
constructing such highway or bridge. 





Amenia, Dutchess Cog, May 25—Blossoms 
and leaves on early apples look brown. Late 
varieties are not so much injured. Peaches it 
is feared are killed. Corn was not up in time 
to be frosted. Itis quite dry and farmers are 
wishing for rain. Corn all planted and farm 
work well along. 

Albion, Orleans Co 0, May 25—The severe 
frosts caused more or less injury to fruit. 
Many acres of tomatoes are being reset, as the 

lants were ruined. Early gardens met a like 

ate. Corn is being planted. Oats and barley 
looking well. 


Beekman, Dutchess Co gq, May 25—Three 
heavy frosts have visited this section within 
10 days. Al! fruit trees were in blossom and 
it is feared the fruit crop is ruined. Earl 
planted corn was bitten off close to the ground. 
Potatoes and garden vegetables generally badly 
damaged. The greatest apprehension is felt 
regarding the entire fruit crop in the town of 
Beekman. ‘ 

Burke, Franklin Co 0, May 25—The spring 
has been favorable for farmers. The week of 
extreme warm weather the first of May forced 
an unnatural growth that has been checked by 
the cold weather that followed. Grass not 
looking any better than it did two weeks ago 
and unless warm rains come soon the hay crop 
will be small in this vicinity. But farmers 
have considerable old hay left. <A larger acre- 
age of potatoes than usual has been planted. 
The first carload of calves was loaded ‘yester- 
day. They bring a better price than last year. 
Some farmers have their sheep: sheared. Mr 
Mason, an old and highly respected citizen, 
died last Sunday morning. He leaves a wife 
and large family of sons and daughters. 

Brunswick, Rensselaer Coo, May 25— 
Weather has been cold the past 10 days and a 
number of frosts. Strawberries and other 
fruit injured very much. George A. Derrick 
had a large lot of tomato plants set and they 
were all killed. Farmers busy plowing 
and planting potatoes and corn. Some are 
waiting for warmer weather before putting in 
corn for fear of its rotting in the ground. 
Grass and grain suffering for wantof rain. D. 
H. Van Pelt is buildinga nu.nber of hen- 
houses and will erect a large brooder to raise 
broilers in winter. He as broilers now 
ready for the market. 

Bethany, Genesee Co 0, May 25—The good 
preapente for fruit have been greatly lessened 
»y frosts. There has been a great deal of 
spraying done this spring. Farmers not being 
able to buy paris green at any price, have 
used london — which is much cheaper 
and gives good satisfaction. It will probably 





take the place of paris green in the future. 
Farmers are well along with their work. 

Catlin, Chemung Co G, May 25—Farmers 
almost through planting. Fruit nearly all 
killed and all crops injured. Potatoes and bar- 
ley suffered most. Rye _ is thin and short. 
Timothy meadows good. There is a larger acre- 
age of potatoes than last year but little tobacco 
on account of the low price. Milch cows 
searce and high, bringing $30 to 38 per head. 
Most of the sheep are sheared, many without 
washing. 

Coventry, Chenango Co 0, May 25—Apples, 
plums, pears and cherries are thought to be 
killed. There was promise of an immense 
crop. Meadows and pastures good. Oats well 
started. Some have planted corn and pota- 
toes. Many have had to buy hay. Many tons 
of feed also bought. Much highway work 
done. More horses and cows have died here 
than ever before in one season. Milk factories 
and steam mills in full operation. 

Durham, Greene Co a, May 25—This is a dis- 
couraging time for farmers. Great numbers of 
sheep perished in the storm of May 12. Two 
hard freezes since ther. Gardens and farm 
crops generally look sick. An unusually large 
number of fruit trees especially apples have 
been set this spring, one man having put out 
600. Farmers busy planting corn in the dust. 
No more plowing can be done until we have 
rain. A nice team of horses eight years old 
sold at auction on the 16th for $150.50. 


Frankfort, Herkimer Co 4, May 25—Farmers 
are a little discouraged because of the back- 
ward spring and the destruction by the cold 
wave, which blasted most of the small fruits. 
The severe winter killed the tops of blackber- 
ries and the prospects are for about half a 
crop. The bottom has dropped out of cheese, 
the three factories in this town now shipping 
on commission. Potatoes all planted. Corn 
late and hay scarce. Young pigs worth $3 per 
head. Fat cattle in good demand but searce. 


Holland Patent, Oneida Co 0, May 25—S. R. 
and J. P. Jones lost a valuable four-year-old 
colt this week. It was sick but a short time. 
Frost destroyed the grape crop entirely, cut 
down strawberries, currants and plums one- 
half and badly damaged the new shoots on 
blackberries and raspberries. It did great 
damage to all but the hardiest plants of all 
kinds. 

Knox, Albany Co 0, May 25—Heavy frosts 
have destroyed most of the blossoms on fruit 
trees. Corn mostly planted. Gardens badly 
damaged by frost. Some are plowing for 
buckwheat. The property of the late Ira Van- 
auken was sold recently. Everything brought 
a fair price. Cows sold for $36 to 39 and one 
horse brought 80.50. 

Lexington, Greene Co g, May 25—It is diffi- 
cult to tell at present the amount of damage 
done by frosts. Strawberries, gooseberries, 
currants, plums and pears are killed. Possibly 
some apples have escaped. Young raspberr 
canes are dead and clover was badly frosted. 
Grain and grass wintered well and promise 
well. Young pigs plentiful and selling at $2 
per head. Cows doing well as pastures are 
good. Farmers will raise more grain this year 
as feed of ali kinds is scarce and high. 


Le Roy, Genesee Co 0, May 25—Frost killed 
grapes, cherries, plums, peaches and straw- 
berries. Apples and pears seem all right but 
may drop off yet. In some places they are all 
drying up and turning yellow where most ex- 
posed. Garden stuff is all killed. Early po- 
tatogs, sweet corn and beans were frozen to the 
ground. 

Millbrook, Dutchess Co Q, May 25—Garden 
truck suffered most from frost. Potatoes in 
many places are also badly hurt. Grapes are 
killed back tothe old wood. Cold rains have 
apparently done more damage to fruit trees 
than frost. The majority of apples and some 
kinds of pears are very badly bitten. Cherries 
seem all right in protected situations. 

Maine, Broome Co OQ, May 25—A killing 
frost visited this valley May 17. Along the 
streams fruit was almost all destroyed, while 
the damage on the hill lands was severe. 
Frost also killed the fruit along the streams 
last year. <A larger acreage of potatoes than 
usual is reported. Prices dull and unsatisfac- 
tory. Recent rains have improved mead- 
ows and pastures. Cattle have gone out ear- 
lier than usual. 


Mecklenburg, Schuyler Coo, May 25—The 


outlook for farm crops is encouraging as the 
frost last week did but little damage. Corn 











nearly all planted with ground in fine condi- 
tion. Some potatoes yet to be put in. Meadows 
look promising. Hay in demand at $10 per 
ton. 


Norfolk, St Lawrence Co 0, May 25—A large 
amount of damage has been done by cold 
weather. There is a little hope for apples and 
some kinds of small fruit. Farmers complain 
that clover is damaged and the leaves on ten- 
der shrubbery are all killed. Farmers are 
looking blue. 


Nassau, Rensselaer Co GO, May 25—Frosts 
have done much damage. Small fruits are 
hurt badly. Grapevines look as if dead. E. 
Reynolds has sold his hay and straw to go to 
eastern markets. Many gardens were entirely 
destroyed by the frosts. The extreme cold and 
dry weather has made everything look bad. 
Grass growing but little. Many farmers about 
here have finished planting corn. 


Oakfield, May 25—Recent 
rains in this vicinity have improved wheat and 
spring grains. The cold wave of fast week in- 
jured some gardens but fruit was not seriously 
affected. Several orchards are being sprayed 
to destroy the canker worm which is infesting 
them. Farmers busy planting corn and pota- 
toes. A large acreage of beans being planted. 
A new creamery building is being erected at 
Oakfield and will be ready for operation about 
Junel. The adjoining town of Elba is also to 
erect a creamery this season. Cows bringing 
good prices. 


Genesee Co @, 


Schodack, Rensselaer Co GO, May 25—Farm- 
ers busy planting and many of them about 
done. The unusually dry weather is burning 
up new grass and causing rye to become very 
thin. It is feared that grapes, apples, straw- 
berries and early gardens have been seriously 
injured by frost. Cherries, plums and pears 
not injured to any extent. Straw and hay on 
the rise but butter and eggs very cheap. Many 
farmers selling cream this season. 


Seuth Salem, Westchester Co g, May 25— 
Early beans, squash and early vegetables were 
touched by frost in some places. Considera- 
ble attention being paid this spring to improv- 
ing poultry by buying eggs and fowls of the 
thoroughbred stock. Joseph H. Adams has re- 
turned with another carload of fine horses. 
Matched teams are about the same in price 
and common horses are cheaper than hereto- 
fore. Mr Adamsis also running a fine livery, 
sale and exchange stablein Ridgefield. H. 
L. St John is planting potatoes for farmers 
with his Aspinwall potato planter. He plant- 
ed 24 acres for George Wilson, 8 acres for Law- 
rence Gilbert and smaller patches for others. 
Oats are sown and potatoes all planted. Cher- 
ry, apple and pear trees are in bloom and 
hang very full. Rye looks fine. Mr Van Nor- 
den has painted his buildings and made other 
improvements. 


Scriba, Oswego Co 0, May 25—Last week and 
part of the present one has been very cold and 
wet. Several quite severe frosts damaged 
crops in many places. It now looks as though 
small fruits such as currants, cherries, grapes 
and berries are injured beyond recovery. 
Whether the apple and pear crop was far 
enough advanced to be hurt is hard to tell. 
Many trees are in full bloom now. Peach blos- 
soms look pinched and shriveled. 


. 

Tunbridge, Orange CoQ, May 25—This has 
been the warmest day experienced here in two 
weeks. Several very severe frosts have been 
received in that time. Some corn planted and 
sowing generally done. Some potatoes plant- 
ed. Feed growing slowly. Butter low. 


LONG ISLAND. 





Southold, May 25—A four-acre field of corn 
was entirely destroyed and garden truck much 
damaged. Very little asparagus cut. Beds 
that yielded 200 bunches per day the week be- 
fore did not cut more than that during the 
whole of last week. Wheat and grass fine and 
rye almost ready to cut for hay. 


Yaphank, May 25—The damage from frost is 
not as great as was feared at first. Not much 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Our readers who are in want of a thresher, 
horse power, engine, dog power, ensilage cutter 
saw machine, feed mill, fanning mill or lan 
roller, will, we believe, be sure to get the best, 
and at the lowest price consistent with quality 
and value of goods, if they deal with the old and 
reliable manufacturer, Minard Harder, Cobleskill 
N.Y. He sends free his beautiful illustrated an 
plainly and clearly descriptive catalogs to all 
applicants mentioning this paper. 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


corn or potatoes up. Tomatoes that were 
lanted out were killed. Strawberries badly 
rozen in some places, but the yield is not les- 
sened more than one-third. Potatoes all mar- 
—— Weather too cold for asparagus to grow 
well, 


NEW JERSEY. 





Chatham, Morris Co 0, May 24—Farmers all 
done planting potatoes and are now rushing 
corn planting. Crimson clover looking fine 
and there is a fair prospect of a larger acreage 
being sown this year than last. Thomas Vin- 
cent planted 75 bbls of potatoes. Farmers get- 
ting 3c per qt. A heavy frost May 17 did much 
damage to early vegetables and strawberries 
so as to reduce the yield to about one-half 
ofafullcrop. Fruit trees of all kinds were 
loaded with blossoms and probably are not 
badly hurt. 


Gladstone, Somerset Co O, May 24—Farming 
advancing with more than usual vigor. Corn 
planting late and many fields infested with 
cutworms. Some who are ready to plant are 
waiting until the worms disappear which they 
are expected todo in June. Early vegetables 
sickly on account of late frosts. Fruit prom- 
ises a fine crop except in low places where 
frost injured the bloom. Too cold for rapid 
growth. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co 0, May 25—The 
cold wave of last week destroyed grapes 
and did much damage to early gardens. A 
large acreage of potatoes has been plant- 
ed. Grass and winter grain promise good 
crops. Hon Nelson Lee retired from the 
hotel business April 1 and is now super- 
intending his farm in South Eaton. Many 
farmers are getting .interested in fruit and 
have been setting young trees. AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST of March 23 convinced many 
fruit growers of the necessity of spraying trees 
to secure good crops and perfect fruit. Sever- 
al have already ordered spraying outfits. Sev- 
eral fine residences are being built here this 
spring. The celebrated Huckleberry moun- 
tains in this county have been burned over 
and that class of fruit will be scar:e. 


Fayette Co o—The freeze of Monday morning, 
May 13, did considerable damage. Apples have 
begun to drop off. They seem to be frozen in 
the stem. All grapevines standing in an ex- 
posed place are badly frozen. Some forward 
wheat is thought to be injured. A1|l early corn 
will have to be replanted on account of the 
freeze and ravages of cutworms. 


Lawrence Co O—A severe frost on the night 
of May 11 did much damage to vegetation, the 
real extent of which will probably not be 
known until harvest. Wheat looking poor in 
this county. About the usual acreage of oats 
sown but were put in late. Considerable of 
the corn will probably not be planted until 
June as the ground is very cold. 

Ligonier, Westmoreland Co 0D—Wheat and 
grass looking fairly well. Peaches entirely 
killed, cherries and plums partly so on low 
ground. Considerable local inquiry for horses. 
No foals of any considerable number this 
spring. Stock cattle still scarce. A good 
many calves being raised. Hogs and sheep 
both scarce, and no inquiry for the latter. All 
kinds of grain rather scarce. 

Matamoras, Pike Co G, May 25—The run of 
shad in the Delaware river is the largest 
known in years. From the fisheries near Mil- 
ford big catches have been made. One night 
over 350 fish were taken and upon another night 
270 shad were drawn in with the net. The 
shad sell anywhere from 15 to 40c apiece.——~ 
The bridge over the Wallenpaupack river in 
Green township has fallen down. It was a 
combination bridge and built in 1883. There 
is some prospect of the delayed Delaware val- 
ley electric railway beirg taken up by another 
company. Jack Frost has left his May tracks 
in woods and gardens. Corn not all planted. 
Veal calves quite plenty. Roadmasters still at 
work on the roads. Veal calves selling at 4¢ 
live weight. 


MARYLAND. 





Chestertown, Kent Co co, May 23—About 
two-thirds of thefarmers done planting corn. 
That planted early the cutworms have destroy- 
ed. heat good and will yield a heavy crop 
of straw. Fruit injured somewhat. Pears 
will not make half a crop,there will be no cher- 
ries at all and not over one-third of a crop of 
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peaches. Strawberries were reduced fully 
one-half. Prospect good for crop of clover and 
timothy hay. Horses low, cattle scarce and 
oengine good prices. Asparagus has been 
plentiful and very low. Cold weather kept 
back some and it has recently improved in 
price. Only halfacrop of gooseberries as it 
has been too wet and cold for them. 


DELAWARE. 





Southern Delaware Fruit Prospects. 





The peach crop of- the state this year will 
not come up to general expectations on ac- 
count of the fungous growth caused by the 
foggy weather early in May. Peaches in some 
orchards are killed entirely while in orchards 
perhaps directly adjoining they are not injur- 
ed a particle. The fungous growth, compara- 
tively unheard of before, is one similar to that 
of a parasite in that it feeds upon other sub- 
stances and in doing so causes their destruc- 
tion. The young peach before it sheds its 
blossoms is very tender. The blossoms of 
course die before they drop off leaving the 
young peach unencumbered by their deadly 
embrace. If while the blossoms are being 
shed there should happen to be a long wet sea- 
son accompanied by fogs they absorb the bacil- 
li, which multiply with lightning rapidity un- 
til the young peach is completely smothered. 
This has been the case with many orchards in 
Delaware and eastern Maryland. 

The most prominent fruit growers express it 
as their opinion that the peach crop will bea 
failure and the apple crop cut very short. Cold 
weather last winter killed blackberry vines to 
the ground and the only small fruit of any 
amount will be strawberries. They will be 
ripe soon after the first of June and indicw 
tions point to a full crop with the exception of 
the Sharpless variety which will yield lightly. 
Cherries are undoubtedly injured to such an 
extent that there will be no shipments made 
from lower Delaware. 

ec 
New York Grange Notes. 

Stafford (Genesee) grange met recently at F. D. 
Perry’s with an attendance of 80. Mrs Wilson of 
Buffalo addressed the members in behalf of the 
grange aid society and seven candidates were in- 
itiated. 

At the meeting of Domestic (Oswego) grange, 
No 98, May 4, the third and fourth degrees were 
conferred on a candidate, Past Master Jennie B. 
Stone acting as master. May 18 an application 
for membership was received. It is expected 
that State Lecturer E. P. Cole will visit this 
grange in June. The next Pomona grange will be 
held at Palermo Center with Granite grange, No 
680, June 11. The fifth degree will be conferred 
in full form. 

Adams Center (Jefferson) grange gave a public 
musical and literary entertainment May 23. After 
the rendering of some enlivening music, vocal 
and instrumental, quotations from various emi- 
nent authors were recited by most of the mem- 
bers and others present. Mrs G. V. Cooley of Rod- 
man read thef Echo, a monthly grange paper con- 
sisting of selected and original pieces written by 
grangers on topies directly and remotely bearing 
on agriculture. The public program was conclud- 
ed with an able discourse by Hon Isaac L. Hunt 
of Adams on Dairy prospects and possibilities 
and the practicability of a milk test at factories 
to ascertain the amount of fat in milk. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 











Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or anumber, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subseribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








ELERY PLANTS by express or mail. The most and best 
stock for the money. Cabbage and pepper plants also. JOHN 
FRAZER, Salem, N. ¥. 





tent man to lay stone 


ANTED—A sober, steady and com 
WwW > anet :. recommended. Apply 


wall on farm @ summer. We 
F. D., Box 1592, Phila., 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
(From Paye 599.} 


within a few days the platform price has been as 
low as $1 P can of 40 qts on the Erie road al- 
though the av surplus quotation is close to 117. 
Undertone one of fair steadiness, however, as 
farmers are not buying many fresh milkers and 
warm weather will increase the consumption. 
In absence of an exchange price, dealers are talk- 
ing figures around 2@2\4c Pp qt to farmers, deduct- 
ing freight. 

Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N Y 
& Putnam RRto High Bridge during the periods 
named were as follows: 

Week of *May 19 May 12 May 5 Apr 28 Apr 21 Apr 14 Apr 
Hammonds, 41 46 44 42 34 32 148 
Merritts Cor, 124 121 116 113 110 104 431 

96 a 4 83 \. 


Kitchawan, 85 B4 345 
Croton Lake, 6l 64 62 2 64 65 256 
Yorktown, 390 391 377 387 369 408 = 1,561 
Amawalk, of 71 75 76 93 72 328 
West Somers, 121 !21 128 130 121 135 523 


Baldwin Place, 229 234 252 253 238 259 998 
Mahonac Falls, 259 238 237 226 224 251 959 
Mahopac Mines, 188 188 188 184 77 183 722 
Lake Mahopac, R 77 74 72 68 76 306 

67 a : 4 ~ 


Crofts, 7 166 162 158 157 162 642 
Carmel, 179 212 194 181 Isl 181 739 
Brewster, 83 ~t 87 33 87 3838 349 
Hopewell, 122 238 «8=— 200 188 185 154 662 
Storm ville, 231 276 267 264 254 255 499 
Poughquag, 834 858 25 736 rt 762 «3,043 
Pawlings, lf 14 l4 13 13 13 52 


Rey noldsville, 738 739 718 693 690 676 2,704 
Paterson, 124 130 133 136 131 130 5al 


Totals, 4,194 4,353 4,237 4,131 4,037 4,090 16,298 


*Also 973 cases bottled milk from Amawalk and 269 from 
Carwel. 


The Hop Movement and [larket. 








AT NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, May 28—There is nothing really 
new in the market and conditions are about the 
same as previously reported. Prices are now 
down to 8a9e for choice N Y¥ hops, but dealers op- 
erate as cautiously as if they were 20c higher. 
It is easy enough to buy hops but difficult to sell. 
Trading in the interior is of moderate propor- 
tions, shipments from Cobleskill, Schoharie Co, 
last week, being 124 bales. Reports of the grow- 
ing crop are uncertain, but as the season is ad- 
vancing some definite information may perhaps 
be gained before long. From advices the crop on 
the Pacific coast appears to be growing well. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 
May 22 May 24 May 27 


State N Y crop "9 choice, 8a9 8@9 8@9 
= - “ “ined to prime, 6@6 6aT 6a7 
“ “ “ B. com, 41@5 4@5 4@5 
« “ “ 93 choice, 56 5 
= “ « “com to prime, 3@4 3@4 3@4 
« * old olds, 2@3 2@3 2@3 

Pacific ' choice, 4 4 9 

“ “ med to prime, 6@8 6@8 6@8 
“ "93 choice, 5a6 5 
« “ com to prime, 3@5 3@4 3@4 

Bavarian, new, 22@24 22@24 8 8622@24 

Bohemian “ = 23@26 23@26 23@26 

Altinarks, “ 13@2 18@20 18@20 


The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 
as follows: 

Past Cor week Since Sametime 
week last y’r Sept,’ lasty’r 


Domestic receipts, 2,156 1,217 155,920 127,891 
Exports to Europe, 208 1,259 74,834 67.889 
Imp’s fr’m Europe, — _ 6,303 2,047 


Reports from the Plantations. 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

BLENHEIM (Schoharie), May 24—Hail injured 
hops through a part of this town May 11 by 
breaking the heads off and for 10 days since it 
has been cold with frost every night. I have 
been through the towns of Fulton, Cobleskill and 
Seward the last few days and from observation 
and information gather quite an outline on the 
condition of the growing crop. While I find one 
good yard there are 20 which are from poor to very 
poor and unless circumstances are unusually fa- 
vurable there must be « light crop and yet buyers 
come around and offer 5¢e for prime hops still un- 
sold. 

OTSEGO (Otsego), May 24—Very few sales were 
made in Cooperstown the past week and prices 
are unchanged. On the uplands much damage 
has been done to the new vines by the recurring 
frosts. Many of the growers are retying. 


The Tobacco Crop and Market. 


NEW YORK—At Baldwinsville,the market dull 
with but few buyers looking at goods or invest- 
ing. Occasional deliveries are made. Among 
them, C. E. Crawford having received the follow- 
ing crops: James Tator 21 cs, 9 at 8c, Schenck & 
Ball 13¢s 94 at 6c, I. V. Schenck 11 ¢s at 5c, Sulli- 
van Schneck over 50cs at 5c for ’93, 8c for 94, R. 
Z. Clark 8 es at 8c, Corey & Dunham at 7c, David 
Field 7 cs at 6c. Sylvanus Farrington, James 
Schenck and others have also sold to Crawford. 
Tobacco plants look thrifty.—At Brewertown,Frin- 
gant has been buyinga few lots of extra-good leaf 
at 10%2c.—At Addison, there have been several 
sales of ’% tobacco this week at 2,5 and 9c, one 
large crop at 8¢ through and 10 carloads of ’92 
wrappers at 30c. Plants are looking very nice, 
but the weather here is cold for this time of year. 
—At Hannibal Center, Gifford & Smith deliver- 
ed 5 es 94 to M. Fringant at 10c. Ed Anthony sold 
7 cs ’S%at pt. A few crops sold at 8to 10c. Some 
demand for ’92 at6to 121%4ec with 13c for outside 
figures. 

PENNSYLVANIA—There has been no improve- 




















HOPS AND TOBACCO 





ment in business in cased goods. There is some 
buying of 94 leaf and while some warehouses 
have finished packing and assorting others are 
busy handling the crop. At auction sales in Cin- 
cinnati, 7 cs Pa leaf, 3 at $610@7,3 at 8@8 80, lat 
12 75. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Among® the sales of W Va leaf 
at the Cincinnati auction sales were: 8 hhds at $8 
@10, 3 at 10@12, 2 at 13, 1 at 13 25, 2 at 13 50, 1 at 14 50, 
lat 1550, 16 at 250«650,2 at 7 25@8 50,3 at 925a@ 
19 50, 1 at 11 50, 1 at 13. 

NORTH CAROLINA—At Durham for week ending 
May 10, much rain fell and tobacco offered in 
very soft condition. Early in week breaks very 
heavy, but later receipts diminished due to open 
weather and farmers getting at delayed work. 
Color showed up in ho limited quantities but 
medium and common Brights plentiful. Much 
damaged tobacco offered caused prices to be 
irregular. Quotations: Smokers, common $2 50@4, 
medium 4@7, good 7@10, cutters, common 8@10, 
medium 10@14, good 14@20, fine 20@27; exports, 
common 3@6, medium 6@8, good 8a16, fine 16a@22; 
fillers, common 2@3, medium 3@5, good 5@7; wrap- 
pers, common 8@10, medium 10@20, good 20a@40, 
fine 40@55, fancy 55@60.—At Oxford, sales very 
heavy and quality fair, many fine and medium 
wrappers being sold. A large portion of the leaf 
offered in bad order. 

VIRGINIA—At Richmond for week ending May 
11, trading in old leaf light, but prices well sus- 
tained. Better grades of good smokers scarce. 
Bright warehouses sell considerable sun-cured 
leaf at good figures.—At Lynchburg, offerings the 
largest for years and leaf in high order. Should 
damp weather continue much tobacco will be 
damaged. Quality of receipts above an average. 
Sales week ending May 4, 719,800 lbs, May 11, 1,434,- 
500 lbs.—At Danville, sales very full; offerings be- 
coming soft and less firm in price. Little fine leaf 
offered; demand for bright tobaeco active. Quo- 
tations: Fillers, common $2 25@3 50, medium 4@5, 
good 5a7, fine 7@10; smokers, common 2 50@3 50, 
medium 4@5, good 548, fine 8@11; wrappers, com- 
mon 6@9, medium 9@15, good 15@25, fine 25@40, 
fancy 40a60; cutters, common 8@11, medium 11@ 
15, good 15@20, fine 20@35, fancy 30@37 50. 


OuTO—In the Miami valley the ’% Zeimmer Span- 
ish leaf has been nearly all bought from growers 
and at about the same terms as was paid for the 
93. Some desirable lots are yet held by growers, 
however. Itis reported a better crop than ’93 
and packers are adding to its value by improved 
methods of handling. It will be better sweated 
and ready for the manufacturer sooner than any 
previous crop. Growers holding packings of this 
crop will probably see an advance in prices as the 
season advances. Frost ruined many unprotect- 
ed plant beds which will lessen the supply of 
plants ry, materially. Theauction sales of ci- 
a leaf at Cincinnati for the week ending May 20 
yrought the following prices: 11 cs Spanish at 
$2 254390, 10 at 4@580, 13 at 6a775, 4 at 
8@8 50; 5 es Little Dutch at 2 1543 90, 6 at 4@540, 1 
at625. The market for heavy and Burley leaf 
exhibited about the same condition as 
for some weeks past, there being a _ good 
demand and active competition for the better 
grades, prices showing an upward tendency. Re- 
ceipts have been fairly good, deliveries less, buy- 
ers paying no attention to reports of cutworms. 
The 454 hhds old leaf sold as follows: 96 at 1@3 95, 
147 at 4@5 95, 104 at 6@7 95, 58 at 8a9 95, 31 at 10@ 
14 75, 16 at 15@19 75, 2 at 20@25. 








Strange 


waste of harness and _ shoe-leather! 
Vacuum Leather Oil zs des¢#. Get a can 
at a harness- or shoe-store, 25c a half- 
pint to $1.25 a gallon; book ‘‘ How to 
Take Care of Leather,’’ and swob, both 
free ; use enough to find out; if you 
don’t like it, take the can back and get 
the whole of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 
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A Mountain 
of Dishes 


confronts the average farmer's wife 
afterall the family and the farm hands 
have dined. They are greasy dishes, 
too, and hard to get perfectly clean with 
ordinary soap and water. A good many 
farmers’ wives and other men’s wives, 
too, have discovered that the best, 
quickest and easiest way to wash dishes 


OeeT 


Washing Powder 


in the dish water. It acts like magic— 
cuts the grease and makes the dishes 
clean. All cleaning is made easier by, 
this great cleanser. It is cheap, too— 
that’s the best of it. 25c. for a large pkg. 
GoLp Dust WasHING PoWDER has 
an additional value to the farmer for 
destroying insects. Send us your name 
and address and we will mail you an 
important booklet containing recipes 
for making kerosene emulsions, for 
|] Spraying crops and treesand livestock. 


THE N. K, FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia. 
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ILARGE SALES 
Fey 57306 0s 


\Send for a description of THIS 
FAMOUS BREED,twoofwhich 
weighed 2806 Ibs. First appli- 
scant from each locality can have 

pair on time and an:‘agency. 


\ The L. B. SILVER CO., 
CLEVELAND, QO. 








Horse Carts 


12 STYLES. 









2 and 4 Wheels. Write for 
circ’s and say what you need. 
HOBSON & CO., | Factory— 


No.4 Stone St., NewYork. | Tatamy,Pa. 














NORTH’S CELEBRATED FRUIT AND DAIRY 


BOLSTER SPRING. 


S PIRA_SPRING 





— 


ket St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Walbridge & Co., Buffalo, New York. 


A perfect wagon spring to convert a 
common farm wagon into a first-class spring 
vehicle. They are complete as sold, ready 
to drop on the bolsters, with extension end 
shoes to fit odd width bolsters. They are 
low down, elastic and reliable; automatic- 
ally adjust themselves to light or heavy 
leads. Ask your dealer to order you a pair. 
They are worth many times their cost. 

For sale by 
Rawlings Implement Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; W. H. Jones, 1916 Mar- 


PONTIAC SPRING WORKS, Sole Manufacturers, 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN. 
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Death of Gen Cogswell.—Lepresentative Wil- 
liam Cogswell of Salem, Mass, died at Washing- 
tonearly Wednesday morning. He had beenill 
for some months. Hewas born in Bradford, 
Mass, in 1838 and after going to Dartmouth 
college for a time and tothe Harvard law 
school, began practice at the bar. He served 
with distinction in the civil war and was made 
a brigadier general. Since the war he had been 
in active political life. He served as mayor of 
Salem, member of the state senate and state 
house’ of representatives and member of con- 
gress. He was a prominent member of the 
Grand Army and of the Loyal Legion. 


New Rifle for the Navy.-—-The Lee magazine 
rifle has been adopted for use in the United 
States navy, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the small arms board, which has 
been engaged for several weeks at Newport, R 
1, in testing the several mechanisms submit- 
ted in competition. Capt Sampson, chief 
of the bureau of ordnance, and Secretary 
Herbert have just approved the recom- 
mendation of the board. The new rifle pos- 
sesses advantages which, it is said, make it 
much superior to the Crag-Jorgensen rifle, a 
Swedish invention, with which the United 
States army is supplied. It is the intention of 
the department to purchase from Mr Lee, the 
inventor of the arm adopted, the right to man- 
ufacture his rifle. Mr Lee asks $20,000 for this 
right. 


Ohio City Bonds Worthless.—Judge A. J. Ricks 
of the United States courts, at Cleveland, has 
handed down an opinion the result of which 
is to condemn as worthless every bond ever is- 
sued by a city, town or village in Ohio for any 
—— except those issued under the general 
law ofthe state. The decision was in the case of 
the German-American investment company of 
New York city againstthe city of Youngstown. 
The New York house had bid on Youngstown 
city bonds, and had then deposited $3500 as an 
evidence of good faith. Later they refused to 
take the bonds, and demanded the return of 
the $3500. The Ohio city not returning the 
deposit, a suit in the United States circuit 
court to recover the same resulted. Judge 
Ricks found for the bond buyers, and held that 
the comstitution of Ohio forbids the issuance 
of bonds by special act of the legislature. 
The decision knocks out thousands of dollars 
of bonds. 


Honors Conferred by the Queen.—The 76th 
birthday of Queen Victoria was officially cele- 
brated in London, Friday. Among_ those 
knighted upon the occasion were Henry Irving, 
the actor; Walter Besant, the author; Dr W. 
H. Kingston of Montreal; Lewis Morris, the 
poet, and Dr W. H. Russell, the war corre- 
spondent. Baron Playfair af St Andrews and 
James Stansfield, members of the house of 
commons for Halifax, were created knights of 
the Grand Cross of the Most Honorable Order 
of the Bath. 


Death of Hugh McCulloch.—Hugh McCulloch, 
87, ex-secretary of the treasury, died at his 
home in Washington Friday. This venerable 
and honored citizen entered manhood when 
John Quincy Adams was president. He was a 
law student when Webster and Hayne con- 
tended in the United States senate. He was 
aclose observer of the momentous events at- 
tending the financial convulsion of 1837, 
having a_ short time _ previously  jour- 
neyed from his New England home and 
located as a bank officer in the wilds 
of Indiana. Yet he was young enough 
to hold the national financial helm as the suc- 
cessor of Secretary Fessenden in the Lincoln 
cabinet, and still so clear-headed and vigorous, 
30 vears later, that he could serve in a like po- 
sition under President Arthur. He was born 
in Maine in 1808 and after teaching school and 
studying law, went to Indiana and entered the 
banking business. President Lincoln in 1863 
appointed him controller of the currency and 
in 1865 made him secretary of the treasury. His 
most important work was the raising of a huge 
loan for the payment of Union _ soldiers. 
The next most important work was the con- 
version of more than $1,000,000,000 of short- 
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time obligations into a funded debt. This was 
effected, and in a little more than two years 
the whole debt of the country was put in a sat- 
isfactory shape. Secretary McCulloch held his 
office under President Johnson’s administra- 
tion. In October, 1884, he was appointed by 
President Arthur to succeed Walter Q. Gresh- 
ain as secretary of the treasury. 

Curious Suitin Quebec.—A curious case has 
been entered in the superior court at Quebec, 
PQ. Two farmers of Valcartin named Bourke 
and McNally are the pee interested. 
Bourke borrowed $100 froin MeNally to buy 
green goods, the proceeds to be share d equally 
between them. The amount was sent to New 
York and in due time they received by express 
two boxes containing bathbricks from their 
New York correspondent. McNally, feeling the 
loss of his $100 very deeply, asked Bourke to 
refund, and the latter refused, hence the suit. 
It now appears that the attorney general will 
enter criminal proceedings against both 
Bourke and McNally for conspiracy. 

News in Brief.—The shortage of Paul 
Schulze, late general land agent of the North- 
ern Pacific railroad, will reach nearly halfa 
million dollars. 

Gov McKinley has accepted the invitation of 
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the Illinois st:.te trades and labor assembly to 
be present and deliver an address at the great 
labor demonstration in Chicago, July 4. Vice- 
President Stevenson also will speak on that 
OcCas10n. 

A mob at Danville, Ill, lynched two men Sat- 
urday morning, who were charged with crim- 
inal assault ona young woman. The mob said 
they knew the young men would be convicted, 
but that they feared Gov Altgeld would pardon 
them. 

Elections for members of the new Italian 
chamber of deputies were held Sunday. A 
government majority is expected. 

Prince Bismarck of Germany in a recent 
speech warned Germans to keep on friendly 
terms With Russia and Austria. The monarchi- 
cal powers, he said, ought to secure peace 
among themselves, as monarchies were men- 
aced with losses both through wars and revolu- 
tions. 

The Pennsylvania legislature has killed the 
Philadelphia apportionment bills, intending to 
deprive Senator Quay of his political hold on 
the city. 

The Florida house, by a unanimous vote, has 
passed the anti-prize fight bill. The measure 
aoe already passed the senate and now goes to 

Gov Mitchell, who will sign it. Its violation 
is punishable by a fine of $2500 or five years in 
the penitentiary. 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 

ANCHOR, 
Cincinnati. 

ATLANTIC, 
Ne 


BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New York. 





= Don't Buy 


barytes if you want White Lead, Pure 


oon St, Louis. White Lead is the best paint—barytes is 


CORNELL 
Buffalo. 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN 


PAHNESTOCE, 
Pittsburgh. 


” New York. 
KENTUCKY, 
Louisville. 


the poorest, is worthless. 
Cincinnati. sold under the brand of White Lead, Pure 
White Lead, &c. 


gount.tEwisesros.co|brand (see list of genuine brands). 
Philadelphia. 


Barytes is often 


Be careful about the 
Don’t 


take what is said to be “just as good.” 


Any shade of color is readily obtained by using the National 
Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors. One pound of color tint 


SHIPMAN, a 25-poundkeg of Pure White Lead. Send for color-card and pa:: 
s —7, phlet — free. 

— NATIONAL LEAD CO,, 
UNION, a eee 1 Broadway, New York, 











CHEAP WATER SUPPLY 
BY AUTOSIATIC RAIS. 





A COST OF LESS TH AN A Rife Ram at work. 


25 Cents Per Acre Per Year Guaranteed. 


This is the only known economical method of irrigation on @ 
small scale, and for supplying water to Country Residences, Stock 
Farms, Creameries. Dairymen, ete. 


A RIFE RAM 


will elevate water in any quantity to any height at any distance, 
Made in all sizes, for all purposes, and will f liver more water than 
any other ram under sume a Il. Catalogue and estimates 


fre. RIFE ENGINE 
BS © SREIDER, Sec., Roanoke, Va. 
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MACHINERY 


, Raneile Joint and Screw 
septeon, umes, 











SEPARATOR and POWERS 


1, 3, & 3 horses, with governor, eith: 
or regular 






logue of = . 

Sweep Powers, x = 
hand an‘ power Corn Shellers, Feed Cuttere, : 
Feed Mills, Steel Land Rollers, Chilled Plows, owen, Wood 
Baws, Encines—3 to 15 Morse Power, monnted or on base plate 


8. 8. MESSINGER & SON, TATAMY, PA- 





















JOHN H,. JACKSON 
NEW YORK STATE D 





Successor to JACKSON BRO 
RAIN TILE and PIPE WOKS. Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain, Tile, Salt- 
Glazed Sewer Pipe, Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, Fire 
Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and_ Flue Lining, Chimney Tops, 
Fire Clay 
Rosenda 


Established 1852, 


Stove Pipe, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, 


e and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 








Business Farmers and Milkmen 


by the thousund recognize the economy of using the labor-saving 


“LOW-DOWN” 


MILK and DELIVERY WACONS. 


That’s why we sold more of them in 1594 (the ‘ hard times” year) 
than ever before. Send for our catalogue and see if we can’t save 


you at least one hired man’s wages. 


PARSONS LOW-DOWN” WAGON CO.,334 WEST MAIN ST. EARLVILLE, N.Y. 
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MARTHA G. 


DICKINSON. 


For me the daring swallow, 
Though ne’er a summer follow 

Enchanting but to pall. 

For me the quicker breathing, 
The hint bevond believing,— 

The flash revealing all. 

For me your dark eyes’ story 
Betraying love in glory, 

Your lips that prove it past; 
For me the brink of rapture 
One dizzy glimpse to capture 

Ot bliss that ilies so fast! 
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[Complete in Three Numbers 
> | . 
Thompson’s Hired 
By Annie M. Burke. 


HAD a step- 
mother. 3efore 
she came to his 
home he had gone 
two years to col- 
lege, and was in- 
tending to go two 
more and gradu- 


Man. 


# OB 





ate. But when 
the stepmother 
came she was 


against it. ‘“There’s no need of a farmer’s Bet 
“He’l 


ting so much education,’ she said. 
never use it. Besides, we can’t afford the 
money by rights.”” So Bob’s father had told 


him they could not let him go any more to col- 
lege. Bob had said, “Ill anyhow! I'll 
work out for it!’ Bob was now going away to 
be a hired man till he should have money 
enough earned to put himself the rest of the 
way through college. , ; 

It was about noon when Bob found himself 
in a strange barn feeding a row of strange 
horses, while a small, sickly looking boy, the 
only son of his new employer, Mr Thompson, 
leaned against a stall with his hands in his 
pockets and regarded the new hired man curi- 
ously. And just here let me say that, though 
the small boy eyed him critically enough, he 
could not have seen much to find fault with, 
for Bob was not lacking in good looks, and he 
had polite, easy manners. 

When Bob took his place at the dinner table 
beside Mr Thompson—behold! four grown-up 
daughters appeared. They were evidently be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 22. So far as Bob 
could see there was no mother,and he after- 
ward learned that she had been dead several 
years. 

Mr Thompson did not offer to give his daugh- 
ters any introduction to the new hired man. 
Bob felt hurt at the slight, but he could not 
help giving the girls a nice bow and saying 
“good morning,” anyway. The three youngest 
girls made no reply to this greeting, though 
they looked self-conscious enough. Isabel, the 
oldest daughter, who poured the coffee and 
who felt responsible for the behavior of the 
family, gave him a half nod as if she had rath- 
er not but feared she ought to. 

‘‘Tt’s because I’m a stranger,’ thought Bob. 
“They're a bit bashful maybe.’’ And he soon 
addressed them again, asking some question 
about the neighborhood. The girls’ reply to 
him this time was if anything colder than be- 
fore. He understood it instantly now. “It’s 
because I’m a hired man!” he told himself. 
“They’re stuck up and don’t want to talk to a 
hand. Well, never mind; I can let them alone 
easy enough!” 

He did not address any more remarks to 
them that meal. But this did not prevent him 
from looking at them a little now and then 
and deciding which was prettiest. All four of 
the Thompson girls were plump blondes with 
light brown hair and rosy cheeks. Their fea- 
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tures were irregular, but their coloring was so 
very pretty that Bob knew they would be 
put down for beauties anywhere. The one he 
thought prettiest was Rosy, the second daugh- 


ter. She was distinctly and decidedly the 
prettiest, he thought, as well as the most at- 
tractive in her ways. He was careful, how- 


ever, not to let them see him regarding them. 
“For I'll be just as stuck up as they are if Lam 
the hired man,” he said to himself. And he 
went on discussing the crop prospect with Mr 
Thompson. 

Once more before that day was done Bob 
was made to realize keenly that he was a hired 
man. It was when he saw his room that 
night at bedtime. It was a small room on the 
north side of the house and had one window 
init. The thoor and walls were bare. There 
was an old table, a rickety chair and a cracked 
mirror. Besides the bed, this was all the fur- 
niture. It’s{only merit was its cleanliness. 
But Bob felt no gratitude for that. ‘‘They 
think anything is good enough for the hired 
man. I’d as lief sleep in the barn as here!” 

But in the midst of his resentment he re- 
membered that in his father’s house at home 
there was just sucha room reserved for the 
hired man, and he grew somewhat appeased. 
“After all,’’ he concluded, “I guess it’s no dif- 
ferent from what hired men usually get.” 

He found it hard as the days went by to keep 
his resolution about letting the girls 
verely alone and being “just as stuck up as they 
were.”’ He grew so very homesick and lonely 
with no one to talk to but Mr Thompson, un- 
less it was Weston, the sickly little boy. 
Whenever Rosy or Isabel or Grace or Edith 
spoke aword to him he warmed up and be- 
came agreeable in spite of himself. 

But by and by the girls grew friendlier, or 
he thought they did. ‘‘After all, it was -only 
because I was such a stranger to them that 
they were so unsocial at first,”” he concluded. 
“They’re getting to talk to me quite a good 
deal now.” But poor Bob was making a sor- 
rowful mistake in concluding this, and he was 
led by it to take a very wrong step one even- 
ing. Itcame about through the refusal of 
Weston, at the minute, to take his sisters to 
the ‘‘literary’’ one evening. 

‘“‘We havea literary every Friday night in the 
schoolhouse; you ought to go,” Isabel the old- 
est sister had said to Bob. 

“Yes,” put in Rosy, the one ne so much ad- 
mired; “you ought to go. It’s good. Every- 
body goes.” 

“T think I will,” said Bob, notshowing how 
pleased he was. Bob was not half so homesick 
as usual that afternoon as he followed the 
turning plow round the stubble field, and he 
began to think being a hired man was not so 
hateful, after all. 

When it came time to start, Weston was ly- 
ing on alounge in shirt sleeves and overalls, 
his hands pressed to his forehead. ‘I can’t go 
to-night, girls,” he moaned. “I’ve got one o’ 
them fearful headaches. You’ll have to stay 
at home to-night.” . 

Blankest dismay was depicted on the faces 
of the four girls. 

“Oh, dear! what will we do?” they exclaim- 
ed in chorus. 

**It’s too bad about your headache, though,” 
Isabel remembered to say to Weston. But it 
was plain that she too, was thinking only of 
having to give up the literary. 

“Oh, Isabel,” Rosy said in despair, “can’t we 
go someway—somehow ?”’ 

At this point Bob stepped forward with his 
best bow. ‘‘Allow me to take you to the lit- 
erary,” he said politely to the group of girls. 

An instant change came over the four faces. 
Grace and Edith, the two younger, looked ap- 
prehensively at the two older girls, while Isa- 
bel and Rosy looked apprehensively at each 
other. 

Rob understood it instantly; they were go- 
ing to “give him the mitten,’ to refuse to let 
him drive for them. There was a long pause. 
Then—‘‘T don’t know—I’m afraid—”’ stammer- 
ed Isabel, hesitatingly. But Rosy came for- 
ward to her rescue. She looked straight at 
Bob and said distinctly, ‘No, we can’t go that 
way. You needn’t mind.” 

Bob stepped back stung. He did not forget 
his manners however. He bowed politely 
once more, then retreated from the room. 

“It’s because I’m a hired man! It’s because 


se- 









I’m a hired man!” he.exclaimed over and over 
again to himself when he was outside. “But 
they needn’t be so stuck up! I’ll show] them 
I’m as good as they are yet if I do work out! 
Yes, [’ll show them! I’ll show them!” 
[To be continued. ] 
- tenes - 
Compensation. 
FRANK H. SWEET. 


No man, however circumscribed, 
But has some amend given, 

For all the good to him denied 
Is counted him of heaven; 

And even he whose years have been 
A sacrifice to pain, 

Has moments to which other men 
Can never hope to gain. 
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Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 

Now for our June contest with 15 good 
prizes, the first of which is two dollars in cash 
and the other 14 will be worth the work they 
cost. As usual the contest will be governed 
by the rules given below and Webster’s Inter. 
national dictionary will be the standard for 
the contest. Look out for misspelled words, 
as they throw out the answer in which they 
occur. Make a neat list. If there are ties, 
the neatest list takes precedence. 

THE RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question ;—that is, you must not say the answer 
is this or that, for if you do the answer to that 
question will be thrown out. A misspelled 
word will aiso throw out the answerin which 
it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together, 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paperin June. 
This will save you going to the postoftice so 
often with your answers, and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. Address 
all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this office. 

THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR JUNE. 

1. A Group or ANnrmMAts—(one credit al- 
lowed for each of the 15 animals). 

1—Continue to recline. 

2—An earthen vessel and a peculiar natural 
division. 

3—Large at one end and small at the other. 

4—Annie see-saw. 

5—Auntie Jane, abscond. 

6—An insect, a male insect. 

7—A measure, a nickname, an insect. 

8—To carry. 

9—To mark. 

10—Pretending. 

11—Depart to. 

12—To imitate. 

13—John, the whole. 
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15—Connections. 

THE ANSWERS TO THE MARCH CONTEST. 

1—1, Adam; 2, Jehu; 3, Eve; 4, Abel; 5, 
Moses; 6, Cain; 7, Isaiah; 8, Haman; 9, Paul; 
10, Baal; 11, Beelzebub; 12, Shem; 13, Ham. 

2—Wanda (Ill), River (Ind), View (W Va), 
Rising Sun (Ind), Friend (Neb), Oliver (Ind), 
Help (Tenn), Gunn (Miss), Shot (Ga), Lovely 
(Pa), Fawn (Kan), Heard (Tex), Sweet (Ida), 
Not (Mo), Marr (O), Early (Ia), Bird (Mich), 
Only (Tenn), Morning Star (Tenn). 

3—Over the hills and far away. 

4—Forest, florist, tell, well, abhorest, merry, 
very, you, to, query. 

5—Po—tent—ate (potentate). 

6—Honesty is the best policy. 
7—Collaterals. 

8—Rye, Ware, Rowe, Peru, 
Barre, Hill, Heath, Acton, Stoe. 

9—Sap—ling (sapling). 

10—Lois, soil, silo, oils. 
11—Be honest and upright and you will win 
fame. 

12—Axletree. 

13—1, Rome; 2, Thebes; 3, Antioch; 4, Baby- 
lon; 5, Tyre; 6, Athens; 7, Corinth; 8, Mem- 
phis; 9, Palmyra; 10, Bagdad. 

THE PRIZE WINNERS FOR MARCH. 

Mrs A. R. Tirrell, Mass; Lizzie M. Bowles, 
NH; Frank McLaughlin, Ark; Mrs J. H. 
Sears, Mass; Emma Phillips Parsons, Mass; 
Ralph E. Histed, Mich; Abbie Read, Mass; 
Mrs J. H. Witter, Ct; Mrs Jennie Reynolds, 
Me; Mrs 8.G. Halil, N Y; Mrs C. Eugene 
Ludden, Me; John R. Black, Ill; Anna 
Blackie, N Y; S. M. Farnum, Tenn; Mrs T 
Childs, Mass. 


Snow, Lyme, 





P ‘Mademoiselle looks more beautiful 
ay Pe 

“You have been telling me so fora a 
many years; what a horrid fright I must have 
been to start with.” 
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Favorite Contributors—V. 





Ella Eldridge Rockwood was born on her 
father’s farm in Genesee county, Mich, Nov 17, 
1857. Her parents were Abram C. and Rhoda 
Benham Eldridge, who removed from Genesee 
county, N Y, to Michigan in 1847. Leaving 
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school at 18 she remained at home until her 
marriage in 1879, when she became Mrs Wil- 
liam C. Rockwood. Her husband was the eld- 
est son of the late Hon Chandler H. Rockwood, 
whose farm adjoined her father’s. Mr and 
Mrs Rockwood have one child, a boy of 14. 

Mr and Mrs Rockwood are fond of dairying 
and have implicit confidence in it, if rightly 
conducted. Their farm has gradually been 
turned into a dairy farm, where from Jerseys 
and Guernseys they make several tons of but- 
ter each year, which are sold directly to con- 
sumers. 

Mrs Rockwood says: ‘At firstthe name E. R. 
Flint or E. R. Wood was used, but latterly my 
own name, either E. E. Rockwood or Ella E. 
Rockwood. I have also written verses and 
songs, mostly Sunday school music, with words 
for publication.”’ 





Plans for a Farmhouse. 
M. B. DAVENPORT, NEBRASKA. 





Our new house must be built in a way to 
rest the tired feet and cure the lame back. 
We must avoid unnecessary climbing of stairs 
and long distances between working points. 
In the accompanying plan there has been an 
attempt tocombine so far as possible the ne- 
cessities and the comforts of the home and to 
omit such features as increase the work of 
housekeeping or are detrimental to health. 

The house is supplied with necessary plumb- 
ing, and a windmill and tank will furnish a 
sufficient water supply for the kitchen, laun- 
dry, bathroom, garden and lawn. The plan is 
drawn for an east front and so far as possible 
the rooms are given a south exposureéo adinit 
the cool breezes of summer and the sunshine 
in winter. 

The entrance is through a vestibule into the 
reception hall, which has a chimney and man- 
tel, both of red pressed brick, and an oaken 
staircase. Behind the chimney is a closet 
lighted by a narrow window, which may be 
used for extra wraps. Sliding doors 5 feet wide 
connect the hall with the parlor, which is sup- 
plied with a chimney and mantel. Sliding 
doors 6 feet wide also open into the dining 
room, which has a chimney and mantel and a 
very large bay window. The dining room is 
also reached from the front hall. In the rear 
of the dining room is a bedroom, which may 
be arranged for a helps’ dining room or for a 
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sitting room if preferred. It contains a chim- 
ney and mantel. 

The pantry connects the dining room and 
kitchen, thus shutting the kitchen with its dis- 
agreeable odors away from the front part of 
the house. The pantry also connects the 
kitchen with the [front hall. It is furnished 
with a work shelf in front of the windows, 
having flour and meal chests underneath, and 
with low cupboards on each side and shelves 
ranged above. Doors should be built in a 
proper manner between the kitchen and pan- 
try shelves to make a china closet. 

The kitchen is furnished as follows: A, in 
i320 plan, indicates the range, B the hot water 
boiler, C the sink, D the cistern pump, E a 
shelf with cupboard beneath for range furni- 
ture, F the worktable,Ga well for drinking 
water, H an elevator, which is simply a strong 
frame supplied with shelves and covered with 
wire cloth. Itis arranged with a pulley and 
balancing weight so that it may be loaded with 
provisions and easily lowered into the cellar. 
It should have two doors opening, one from 
the kitchen and the other from the pantry. 
This apparatus is very inexpensive and saves 
the housewife from climbing the cellar stairs. 
The kitchen well is open on the outside to ad- 
mit the fresh air, while a door connects it with 
the kitchen. 

The ice house and fuel house adjoin the 
house and may be reached, the ice house 
from the kitchen porch, and the fuel house 
from the entry way leading to the kitchen, thus 
making it unnecessary to go out in stormy 
weather. The kitchen entry is arranged so 
that the farm laborers may find a convenient 
piace to wash and prepare for meals. 

The plan permits the front stairs to be built 
with 12-in steps and 6-in risers, making them 
extremely easy. The staircase leads to a spa- 
cious hall on the second floor, which connects 
with the back stairs. The pressed brick chim- 
ney and mantel are extended from the hall be- 
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THE GROUND FLOOR. 


low up through the second story, and as the 
staircase is bordered by a heavy rail a very 
cozy corner may be arranged. 

The front chamber has a large alcove and is 
intended for family use. Two other chambers, 
a bathroom and hall closet complete the sec- 
ond floor. Inthe bathroom, K indicates the 
bath tub, M the washbowl and N the water- 
closet. Each chamber has a closet, and the 
two large chambers are provided with mantels. 
Wherever a mantel is placed it is intended that 
a grate for an open fire, shall also be built. 
The mantel is an artistic piece of furniture and 
the grate fire is a wonderiul source of comfort 
during the chilly weather of spring and fall. 
A staircase in the rear leads to the 
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attic, which may be used for storage 
or drying clothes in the winter, or may be di- 
vided into several sleeping rooms. The bath- 
room is heated by a drum through which 
passes the smoke from the kitchen range. It 
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THE ARRANGEMENT UPSTAIRS. 
will be noticed that the bath tub, water-closet 
and washbowl are so located that both supply 
pipes and waste pipes for water pass down the 
wall between the kitchen and pantry, thus ef- 
fectually preventing their freezing. 

It is intended that the house shall be warm- 
ed by afurnace in the cellar, but it is so ar- 
ranged that a stove may be placed in each 
room in the house if preferred. If stoves are 
used the smokepipes may be carried through 
the second floor and drums placed in the 
rooms above. In this way the chambers may 
be kept comfortably warm all the time with 
the waste heat carried off by the smoke. 

The foundation walls divide the cellar into 
convenient apartments and may be used as in- 
dicated inthe plan. In the laundry, O indi- 
cates the wash bench, or stationary tubs 
if preferred, P the sink, S the stove, T the cis- 
tern pump. 

For the convenience of the housewife the 
garden should be immediately back of the 
house, as indicated in the plan. It is border- 
ed all the way around by driveways. Every- 
thing grown inthe garden should be planted 
in rows to permit of horse cultivation, and the 
drives afford a convenient place to turn around. 
The poultry should be fenced not only away 
from the garden, but away from the lawn as 
well. The barn is immediately back of the 
garden, the two being separated by the drive- 
way. This house is supposed to be built on 
ground that slightly slopes away from it in all 
directions, sufficiently to secure good drainage. 
It can be built in strictly first-class manner and 
finished in polished hard wood for less than 
$2600, and may be considerably cheapened by 
using a cheaper finish. 





Sunday Afternoon. 





EACH DAY’S BLESSINGS. 


And I have found it good to note 

The blessing that is mine each day ; 
For happiness is vainly sought 

In some dim future far away. 


Just try my ledger for a year, 
Then look with grateful wonder back, 
And you will find—there is no fear— 
The red days far exceed the black. 
{Amelia E. Barr. 
Evil Enough.—There is evil enough in man, 
God knows. But it is not the mission of every 
young man and woman to detail and report it 
all. Keep the atmosphere as pure as possible 
and fragrant with gentleness and charity.—[Dr 
John Hall. 


Sin Is Cruel.—The point I want to make is 
this: Sin is hard, cruel and reckless. Instead 
of helping a man up, it helps him down; and 
when, like Saul and his comrades, you lie on 
the field, it will come and steal your sword 
and helmet and shield, leaving you to the 
jackal and the crow.—[Dr Talmage. 
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A Day For Visiters. 


LILLIAN SeARLE. 


The custom so prevalent in cities and villag- 
es of setting apart a special day for receiving 
one’s friends is one which I think might be fol- 
lowed with benetit by the busy farmer’s wife, 
especially so if she be the mother of small 
children. How many have not felt the dis- 
comfort of company arriving} when it was de- 
cidedly inconvenient, when under other cir- 
cumstances it would have been very enjoya- 
ble’ On the other hand who has not been vis- 
iting and felt as if it were causing more or 
annoyance from lack of preparation? All this 
might 1n a measure be remedied by letting 
one’s friends know they would be particularly 
welcome on some specified day each week. 

I do not mean by this the preparation of an 
elaborate bill of fare, for farmers’ wives as a 
rule plan to remain to tea when out for an af- 
ternoon, but simply the planning of one’s du- 
ties and culinary department so as to be at iib- 
erty to receive the most pleasure to be derived 
from uninterrupted intercourse with friends. 
The old-fashioned custom of visiting without 
special invitation seems to be disappearing, 
and for this very reason it might be so pleas- 
antly arranged for all. 

It is a fact to be deplored that it is the busy 
farmer’s wife who certainly needs the benefit 
of new ideas and inventions, who shows the 
most hesitancy about accepting them, doubt- 
ess through fear of criticism. It will be a 
giorions time for all when people rise above 
the fear of ‘‘they say” and look only for Divine 
approval of their smallest plans. ‘Tritles even 
lead to heaven; trifles make the hfe of man. 
And anything that adds to the comfort and 
tranquillity of life, which life is not our own, 
but accountable to a higher power, should be 
sacredly adopted. 


— —— 


Child’s Crocheted Hood. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 
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Use 300 knitting silk. Make a chain of 10 
stitches ; join. 

First round—Work 25s c im the ring. 

Second round—Make 1 sc in every stitch of 
last row. 

Third round- Make 1s ¢ in first stitch,* 2sc 
in next, 1s cin next, repeat from * all the way 
around. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
rounds are like the third. The ninth and 
tenth rounds are like the second. 

Eleventh round—Make 6 dc in every fifth 
stitch. 

Twelfth round—Work 10dc in the middle 
of every shell, and 1sec in the middle one of 
the five skipped stitches between. 

Thirteenth round—Make 4 ch, 
cin the middle of each 10d e. 


fasten with s 


Fourteenth round—Make 1 d ec in every 
stitch of previous row. This finishes the 
crown. 

Fifteenth round—Like the fourteenth, ex- 


ce) t that the thread is fastened before working 
over the last twenty-five stitches of the crown, 
which forms the neck of the hood. 

Sixteenth round—Like fifteenth. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth rounds are 
like the eleventh and twelfth, except that the 
thread is broken at the neck of the hood. 

The nineteenth, twentieth and twenty-first 
rounds are like the fifteenth. The twenty- 
second round is like the thirteenth. The 
twenty-third round like the second. 

Lace to trim the edge: Make a chain of 9 
stitches ; turn. 

First row—Skip three stitches of the founda- 
tion, and work litrin each of the next tive 
stitches, 3 ch, 1 trinthe last stitch turn. 

Second row— Work 4 ch, 3 tr in igh, 2 ch, 1 
tr in the middle one of the 5 tr, 2 ch, and fas- 
ten with 1 tr, in the end of previous row; turn. 

Third row—Work 6 ch, 1 tr in the middle tr 
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of the previous row, 2 ch, 1 tr in the top of the 
first of 3 tr, 1 tr in each of the ne-::t 2 tr, 3 tr in 
4 ch, 3 ch, 1 tr in the same place; turn. 

Fourth row—Work 4 ch, 3 trin 3 ch of previ- 
ous row, 2 ch, 1tr in the third of the 6 tr, 2 ch, 
1 tr in the last of the 6 tr; turn. 

Repeat from the third row to the length de- 
sired; then go over the bottom edge through- 
out, working it over with a single crochet as 
closely as possible, putting 7 se in the middle 
loops of 6 ch, and 2 se in the others. 

Work the pattern closely throughout 


An Empire Doily. 


EK. LOUISE DANIELS. 





This doily, with the empire garland and 
torch which characterize the Napoleon revival, 
is artistic and attractive. It is suitable for an 
afternoon tea table. It is circular and fringed. 
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The wreath is tu be worked in green with 
white or red berries, the torch flame red or 
yellow, and the torch itself may be worked in 
any number of delicate colors or in one color, 
aceording to choice. If the berries are worked 
in red the torch flame should be red. This is 
all to be solid embroidery. 


—— 


Various Ways with Salsify. 


Scrape the skin from the roots, writes Mrs 
Alexander Hawley, boil with a little salt in 
the water until tender; when cool, slice 
lengthwise, dip in batter and fry in fat that is 
hot. Rule for the batter—to 1 egg stir 2 table- 
spoons flour and milk enough to make it the 
thickness of pancake batter, and a little salt. Far 
from the seashore it is almost as good as fried 
oysters. We usually have it boiled one day 
and fried in batter the next. Itis one of the 
vegetables that we always have in our garden. 

Salsify fritters, according to I. F. B. of Geor- 
gia, are made as follows: Take 14 oz of flour, 3 
eggs, 1 pt milk, 3 roots of salsify grated, raw, 
salt to taste. Beat the yolks very thick, add 
gradually the milk and flour, then the salsify 
and salt, whisk the. whites very stiff and stir 
them in last. Have ready a pan with hot but- 
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ter and lard, drop spoonfuls of the batter into 
it, fry brown on both sides. 


Seas aE 

Rubber Can Rings which have become hard- 
ened can be made pliable and elastic by soak. 
ing them 15 to 30 minutes in two parts water 
and one ammonia. Sometimes there are ridges 
in the glass which prevent cans being hermeti- 
cally sealed with rubber rings; apply over the 
place a little putty or a cold paste of flour and 
water.—[S. E. W. 

Okra is Good.—In my city back yard at 
Evansville, Ind, last summer I raised quite a 
patch of okra from a few seed. Soak the seed 
one or two nights in water, and it will germi- 
nate rapidly. Okra is a very useful vegetable, 
and grows in ali soils, being easy of culture, 
Keep the pods cut, and you will have a liberal 
supply all summer long.—{I. F. B. 


BACKACHE 


AND BEARING-DOWN PAINS 


Nearly Drove Mrs. Marti’: Hale Wild. 
How She Obtained { -lief. 
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(SPECIAL TO OUB LADY READERS.) 


‘* Nearly all last winter I was sick in 
bed, and was attended by different phy- 
sicians ; none 
cured me, none 
helped me very 
much. When 
I attempted to 
get up, it was 

always the 
sanie story; my 

back would 
ache, I was 
dizzy and faint, 
the bearing- 
down pains 
were terrible. 
I also had kid- 
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ney trouble 
NI} badly. 
“T knew I 


must have aoe ame away. I resolved to 
try Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. The results were marvellous. I 
have gained in every way, and am en- 
tirely cured.””» — Mrs. MARTIN HALE, 
Oakdale, Mass. Every druggist has it. 








The Leading Conservatory of Amarica 


Cart Fagtren, Director. 
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Million, 134 Thousand, 9 Hun- 
ed and Thirty-four Packages 
sold in 1894, which made 15 
Million, 674 Thousand, 7 Hun- 
dred and Thirty-five Gallons of 


HIRES’ 
Rootbeer 


or 313 Million, 494 Thousand, 
7 Hundred glasses, sufficient to 
give every man, woman and 
child in the United States, five 
glasses each—Did you get yours? 
Be sure and get some this year? 
The whole family will enjoy it. 
A 25 cent package makes 5 gal- 
lons. Sold everywhere. Made 
only by 


The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philada. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE. 


These patterns are designed for this paper 
exclusively, and can be procured only of its pub- 
lishers. 





Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 inch 


Waist. 


B No 108. 
bust measure. 
B No 109. Skirt. 


A Neat Street Gown. 


The tailor-made gown here pictured is a 
bell-shaped skirt in gray, smooth cloth lined 
with silesia throughout, and horsehair canvas 
part way up the front and full length in the 
back. The bodice has gigot sleeves and the 
collar and waistband are in blue velvet. Gold 
and steel thread woven galore form the braid- 
ed design on both skirt and bodice. “The black 
straw hat is trimmed with shaded blue and 
gray ribbons. 

Inelosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 


Sizes to measure. 


ee ee . ., also 10 cents for pat- 
eT ie ewer Measure ...-. 
Wee. ss «+8 
Address ..... 


Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EAcH pattern. Full 
and, explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 

ie 


To Iron a White Shirt. 


MARY. 





It 1s absolutely necessary to have the shirts 
just as clean as they can .be made. Dry them 
before starching. Then procure the starch 
made especially for such work, and dissolve a 
tablespoonful in one pint of water for each 
shirt; it will not need cooking. The quantity 
of starch varies somewhat with the kind of 
shirts, and a little experience will be necessary 
to get it just right. More starch will be re- 
quired for an old shirt than for a new one. 
Dip the wristbands and bosom two or three 
times, rubbing them between the hands until 
you are sure that every thread is saturated 
with the starch. Wring them, and roll the 
shirt up tightly. It will be ready to iron in 
half an hour. 

Your ironing board or table should be cover- 
ed with three or four thicknesses of old blank- 
et, and a sheet that is perfectly clean. In ad- 
dition to this, there should be a bosom board 
about a foot wide and a little longer than a 
shirt bosom. Cover with two thicknesses of 
felt or flannel, and one thickness of old linen 
or muslin. These must be stretched so tightly 
that there are no wrinkles, and fastened firm- 
ly on the underside of the board. Any pieces 
containing seams must be discarded. 

Iron the sleeve and body of the shirt first. 
Place the bosom board inside the shirt under 


the bosom, which is drawn smoothly over it 
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Press and rub it with the iron until it is dry; 
then rub it lightly with a soft cloth wrung out 
of cold water, and with your smoothest iron, 


iron it again, rubbing hard. This will put the 
polish on. Iron the wristbands in the same 
way, and bend them in the shape you wish 
them to retain. Hang the shirt up out of the 
wind until thoroughly dry, then fold it with 
the bosom uppermost. Collars and cuffs are 
starched and ironed in the same way. After 
turn over collars are ironed almost dry, turn 
them in the proper shape and press lightly, to 
insure their remaining so after they are dry. 

The irons must be kept perfectly clean and 
free from rust to insure good results. Rubbing 
them while warm with a piece of beeswax 
tied in acloth, or passing them over a paper 
wet with coal oil, will doa great deal toward 
keeping them smooth. 


Comfort in the Kitchen. 


M. E. 





MORAN, 





“The first thing I am going to do is to have 
a large closet put in the kitchen to hold stores, 
so you will not have to go upand down stairs 
so much,” Kathy told her mother, a few days 
after her return home from school. 

The kitchen was a long room with three win- 
dows on each side, and a door opened into the 
yard attheend. Like too many kitchens, it had 
few conveniences. For $5 the carpenter built 
a large closet in a corner, taking in a window 
for light and air. Then the wails and ceiling 
were painted a light brownish yellow. When 
soiled or smoked, they could be washed with 
soap and water. All the woodwork, except 
the closet and dish shelves, was painted ver- 
milion. Two shelves were put up with brack- 
ets over the stove for the clock, irons, stove- 
lifter and other small kitchen belongings that 
are always getting out of sight. A broad 
shelf was built between two windows to be 
sacred to the rites of pie and cake making. On 
the wall above it Kathy hung a fancy calendar 
and slate and pencil so her mother could write 
down the things wanted from town as they oc- 
curred to her. 

Kathy next turned her attention to the dish 
helves. She had a pair of doors put to the 
lower part. In here were to be kept the pots 
and pans. Pinked oilcloth was tacked on the 
edge of the upper shelves and upon them ar- 
ranged the tins, earther and china ware. The 
closet was stained oak and the shelves cov- 
ered with manilla paper. Then Kathy brought 
down pickles, preserves and other provisions 
from the garret storeroom. The buckets and 
bins were large enough to hold flour, meal and 
sugar, etc, to last at least two weeks. A tin 
bucket with a cover was used for bread— 
it cost much less than the regulation bread box 
—and stone crocks for cake and crullers. The 
dried fruits, vegetables and herbs hung around 
the walls in bags. In the closet was room for 
baskets, buckets and brooms, as well as 
clotheslines and pins and ironing board. 
Mrs Stone was delighted with these new ar- 
rangements, which saved her many a weary 
step from garret to cellar. Kathy then tacked 
on the door leading into the hall a large square 
of brown linen with 10 capacious pockets 
bound with red braid. One pocket held balls 
of cord, twine, tape line and shears, and paper 
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bags neatly folded. A box of buttons, cotton, 
needles, pins, thimble and scissors filled a 
third. Its neighbor had a little tablet, pencil 
and knife, and a box of tacks, some nails, screw 
hammer, gimlet and tack drawer occupied still 
another. <A roll of old linen, a bottle of ginger 
and one of turpentine, and a packet of court 
plaster turned the next pocket into an emer- 
geney hospital, and would prove very useful. as 
there were four small children in the family. 
The seventh held fhe cook books, and the 
eighth several pleasant books to cheer the 
housewife’s spare moments. The two lower 
pockets were left empty. Scrim curtains were 
put to all the windows, a piece of carpet mend- 
ed and dyed made a good rug. A_ high-backed 
rocker completed this kitchen. 

Kathy now carried her labors out of doors. 
The brick walk outside the kitchen door was 
extended until 8 ft wide. Posts were put down 
and a slanting roof built over the spot. ‘‘When 
it gets hot,’’ Kathy explained to her wonder- 
ing parents, ‘‘all the washing and cooking can 
be done out here on an oil stove. It will be 
pleasanter and will keep the kitchen cool. 
Mother suffers so with the heat. The slanting 


roof has a plank ceiling straight across, leav- 
ing a good space between it and the roof, yon 


will observe. I’ve planted beans, morning- 
glories and other vines, and mother will be a 
queen in her bower.” 





My Screen Door.—You know how flies will get 
into a kitchen in spite of screen doors. Mine 
arejno exception and if once the irrepressibles 
get into my diningfroom they have full sweep 
of the house, there being no inside doors. So 
I bought 24 yds of rose-colored mosquito net- 
ting, made a deep hem at one end, with bits of 
thick glass sewed in this (pebbles might be 
better than the glass), ranashirr at the other 
end and strung it on a smooth cord stretched 
across top of doorway leading from the kitch- 
en. The flies are barred out, the light from 
my west kitchen window and door also lights 
up my dining room, the barred netting throws 
rose-colored lights upon my plain kitchen 
furniture, and—but that is enough for a 17c 
screen to accomplish.—[Mary S. Stelson. 





The Baby.—In case of colic apply hot cloths 
to the feet and stomach. 

Give the little ones a drink of pure water 
two or three times a day. This will prevent 
sore mouth. 

Keep the tiny feet always warm. Woolen 
socks with long tops securely fastened will be 
better during the dayjthan the] pinning blan- 
ket, which can be used at night. 





Soak the Vegetables.— At this season winter 
vegetables are improved by soaking them in 
cold water for an hour before they are used. 
Potatoes and beets should be soaked at least 
12 hoursin cold water, as this removes the 
strong flavor acquired by all vegetables kept 
in cellar bins. 


Wash Your Cans clean if you want the cream- 
ery butter sweet. A scrub brush is much bet- 
ter than a cloth to get the sour milk out of the 
creases where it sticks so. Try it once, if yon 
don’t believe it, then take a good smell of your 
can after itis scalded out.—{[One Who Has 
Them to Wash. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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AT All AROUND HE HBLE- 


Sens 

Men Should Help Indoors.—I was greatly in- 
terested in Uncle Ben's article. I too think 
that the farmer's wife and daughters ought to 
help in the outdoor work. It is no harder than 
a great deal that has to be done indoors, and 
much more healthful and agreeable. But 
surely the husband and sons ought, as_ physi- 
cally stronger, to help indoors. Here are a 
few of the many things that they could easily 
do in housecleaning time: Move all the heavy 
articles out of the room, take down and carry 
out curtains, pictures, etc, take up the carpets, 
take out the windows, wash them and put 
them back; after they have cleaned the floor 
clean the carpet and put that down, then hang 
the pictures, put back the curtains and help 
about other things. Then the weekly wash- 
ing—let them run the machine and the wring- 
er, carry out the clothes and help hang them 
out, clear away machine, tubs, wringer, 
etc, and scrub up the_ kitchen floor. 
Then the bread making,—I have eaten as nice 
bread made by a man as any that a woman can 
make. He did not put his hands into it, ei- 
ther. He stirred all the flour into the milk and 
yeast at night that was needed; in the morn- 
ing he gave it a vigorous stir-down with a 
spoon, put it into the tins and it was all ready 
to set to rise and bake. Then in the morning 
while one of the boys is washing the dishes 
another could be getting the vegetables ready 
for dinner. In the evening, while the women 
are sewing and mending, one of the men could 
run the sewing machine and another could be 
oes ready for the next day’s baking, sifting 
our, paring apples, chopping mince meat, 
while yet another might read aloud the news- 
apers or a library book. Saturday evening 
et all attend to the Sunday school lesson. 
[Hepsy True. 


Cruel Misunderstandings.—I sympathize with 
the mother who wants a new prayer, not be- 
cause ‘‘Now I lay me”’ 
is not beautiful and 
dear, but because 
nearly 16 years ago I 
punished my youngest 
son repeatedly be- 
cause he would not 
repeat the prayer to 
the end, only to learn 
a year ago that he was 
afraid to say “If I 
should die before I 
wake,”’ lest he die, 
and he did not want 
anyone but mother 
should take care of 
him. Iam more and 
more convinced that grandmothers aredhe only 

eople capable of being mothers. Iam aston- 

hed and ashamed that I really understood 
the working of my four dear children’s minds 
so little, and in talking with other mothers 
who have children nearly grown, I think I un- 
derstood as well as the average. One mother 
whipped her three-years-old boy for kicking 
his foot through a pane of glass where the 
blind was shut, to learn when her boy was 30 
that he thought the boy he could see on the 
blind was mocking him.—[A Would-be Grand- 
mother. 
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A New Tabler.—I have been thinking it would 
be nice to join the circle if I could have a seat 
right beside Aunt Patty and say a word in re- 
gard to sending papers and pictures to children 
who are too poor to have them. We haveall of 
us papers and books we do not care for, andif we 
would give them to the poor children it would 
give them much happiness. I have tried it 
and it is such a pleasure to see their little eyes 
sparkle with delight, and it is the only way a 
good many of our smartest people get a start 
in the world. Do any of you Tablers know 
where I could get the poem ‘“‘Curfew must not 
ring to-night?’’ I was a country girl, brought 
up on a farm among the Green mountains. I 
we interested in crochet work.—[Mrs Carl 
Neff 


I Was Much Disappointed that I -could not 
attend the meeting at Hartford. No, Ulrica; 
I hadn’t the least intention of bringing Anx- 
ious Old Bach with me, for he would be quite 
out of place in such a lively social gathering. 
He would only have retired behind that palm 
and gazed solemnly at you all through its 
leaves. The discussion on hired heip has 
been of much interest, but I hadn’t felt it at 
all personal until I read Bachelor Farmer’s 
well-written article, ending with a very perti- 
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nent question. Sure enough! No wonder the 
Tablers would allow no misrepresentations! 
The apostle Peter gave utterance to a grand 
truth when he said, ‘‘God is no respecter of 
persons,” and surely, after nearly 2000 years 
of gospel light, we do not need a special vision 
to teach us that in every nation and in every 
station in life there are those who fear God 
and work righteousness, and are accepted 
with him.—[Calla. 


Swelled Heads..—Accept my congratulations, 
Katydidn’t. I am glad to have madethe ac- 
quaintance of one who does not know how to 
swell his head. Many of the young men of to- 
day are skilled in that art.—[Auld Lang Syne. 


Boohoo!—What a dear little duckling is 
that girl who asks if it is proper to close the 
sitting room door when she and her best 
young man are inthe parlor. I should say so,my 
dear, if you don’t want the old folks to ‘‘get 
onto’’ your souvenir spoons business. Then 
there’s Katherine Willis; you’re all right Katie, 
if pa and ma have the means and are “‘sot’’ in 
their old-fangled notions, but if they are will- 
ing but poor, then Iam not insensible to the 
justness of the remarks dropped on you with 
the force of flatirons in the hands of Birming- 
ham or Billinsgate laundresses. I like Elinor 
Hammond. She made me welcome and she 
talks books, good books, to the queen’s taste, 
and I want to nestle down beside her in some 
quiet corner of the room and talk Trilby and 
The Light that Failed, and Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World,and Over the Teacups,jand the 
wins and a Little Bundle of Life, and ever so 
many books I have been reading in the last 
few months. I want to tell her about Mr 
Ford’s The Literary Shop, which I know will 
interest her. I want to see her awfully, but I 
can’t—boohoo!—[The Gosling. 





An Ogress.—Bet, I have thought that Dickens 
overdrew the character of Mrs Clenman in Lit- 
tle Dorrit, that such an ogress never lived, but 
Bet fills the bill.—[Hired Man. 





How About Shakespeare?—I suppose Pansy’s 
books perhaps would come under the head of 
fiction, or novels, though most of her charac- 
ters are taken from real life. I have known of 

ersons being converted reading those books. 
Bo you “Tablers think Shakespeare a proper 
book for young people to read? E. P. Roe, in 
one of his .novels (Near to Nature’s Heart, I 
think) pictures the principal character as be- 
ing a child of nature; she knows no evil, she 
has never been brought into contact with it. 
She is perfectly familiar with Shakespeare 
and can quote passage after passage. How 
can she understand the good alone and not the 
evil? And yet I know of parents who would 
hold up their hands in holy horror if they were 
told that their children had read Trilby, or 
the Heavenly Twins. But they are allowed to 
read Shakespeare.—[New England Girl. 





Use Your Education.—Katherine Willis, if 
you would do your part toward getting what 
you wish, I am sure your parents would do 
theirs. Do not be ina hurry; ‘‘Rome was not 
built in a day.’’ Use your education toward 
the desired end. There are many chances 
open to a girl with good education and willing 
heart and hands. The things will seem all the 
more dear both to yourself and your parents 
if you help earn them. Give lessons in music, 
painting or other branches. Above all never 
torment your kind parents for anything you 
can earn for yourself.—[Queenie. 





The Hired Man was once some mother’s boy. 
[Mrs Julia Brown. 


Asked and Answered.—Will Helen of Troy 
print an account of her house which ‘‘did not 
cost her $1000,’’ and oblige—[H. L. Innes, 3819 
Walnut, Philadelphia. 

Could someone please tell me through these 
columns how *» get rid of these large black ants 
from pantry shelves?’—{Mrs Henry Olson, 
Blanchardville, La Fayette Co, Wis. 

Will someone please tell me how to prepare 
okra pods for pickle ?—[S. A. E. 

I wish to thank the kind Tablers who re- 
sponded to my call for acorn cure. I have 
tried Old Hundred’s remedy and find it suc- 
cessful.—[F. A. S 

I wish to thank the many readers who re- 
sponded to my request for achild’s prayer 
other than ‘‘Now I lay me."”’ I was glad there 
was one who said she too did not like it, and I 
suppose that mother has had to answer a good 
many questions in regard to it, suchas: ‘‘What 
will they do with me when I die?” ‘‘Will I die 


before I wake up?” etc. Grandma, I will 








AND DAUGHTERS 








teach my three little ones, that little prayer 
when they are older, but I rather dislike to see 
them going to sleep feeling bad and wondering 
if they will die before they wake.—[A Mother. 


He Will Not Drown Himself. 


(From the Troy, N. Y. 











Times.) 

R. W. Edwards, of Lansingburg, was prostrated 
by sunstroke during the war and it has entailed 
on him peculiar and serious consequences. At 
present writing Mr. E. is a prominent officer of 
Post Lyon, G. A. R., Cohoes, and a past aid de 
camp on the staff of the commander-in-chief of 
Albany Co. 
said : 


In the interview with a reporter, he 


“f{ was wounded and sent to the hospital at Win- 
chester. They sent me together with others to 
Washington—a ride of about 100 miles. Having 
no room in the box cars we were placed face up 
beat down 


I reached 


The sun 

When 
Washington I was insensible and was unconscious 
An abscess 


on the bottom of flat cars. 


upon our unprotected heads. 


for ten days while in the hospital. 
gathered in my ear and broke; it has been gather- 
ing and breaking ever since. The result of this 
100 mile ride and sunstroke was heart disease,nery- 
ous prostration, insomnia and rheumatism; a 
completely shattered system which gave me no 
rest night or day. 
Pink Pills and they helped me to a wonderful de- 


As a last resort I took some 


gree. My rheumatism is gone, my heart failure, 
dyspepsia, about gone, 
the abscess in my ear has stopped discharging and 
my head feels as clear as a bell when before it 
felt as though it would bursit, and my once shat- 
tered nervous system is now nearly sound. Look 
at those fingers,’’ Mr. Edwards said, ‘‘do they look 
as if there was any rheumatism as 


and constipation are 


there? He 
moved his fingers rapidly and freely and strode 
about the room like a young boy. “A year ago 
those fingers were gnarled at the joints and so 
stiff that I could not hold a pen. My knees would 
swell up and I could not straighten my leg out. 
My joints would squeak when I moved them. That 


* is the living truth. 


“When I came to think that I was going to be 
crippled with rheumatism, together with the rest 
of my ailments, I tell you life seemed not worth 
living. I suffered from despondency. I cannot 
begin to tell you,” said Mr. Edwards, as he drew a 
long breath, “what my feeling is at present. I 
think if you lifted ten years right off my life and 
left me prime and vigorous at forty-seven I could 
feel no better. I was an old man and could only 
drag myself painfully about the house. Now I 
ean walk off without any trouble. That in itself,” 
continued Mr. Edwards, ‘‘would be sufficient to 
give me cause for rejoicing, but when you come to 
consider that I am no longer what you might call 
nervous, and that{my heart is apparently nearly 
healthy, and that I can sleepjights, you may re- 
alize why I may appear to speak in extravagan, 
praise of Pink Pills. These pills quiet my nerves, 
take that awful pressure from my head and at the 
same time enrich my blood. There seemed to be 
no circulation in my lower limbs a year ago, my 
legs being cold and clammy at times. Now the 
circulation there is as full and as brisk as at any 
other part of my body. I used to be so light-head- 
ed and dizzy from my nervous disorder that I fre- 
quently fell while crossing the floor of my house 
Spring is coming and I never felt better in my life 
and Iam looking forward to a busy season of work.” 














Freckles, Blotches, 
Ringworm, Eczema, 
Scald Head, Tetter, 
and all other skin 
disorders positively 


cured with 
HEISKELL’S OINTMENT. 


PRICE SOC. A BOX. 


If f Jou would have soft, smooth and healthy 
, free from all imperfections, use constantly 


HEISKELL’S SOAP. 


Price 25 cts. Send Stamp for Free Sample. 
OHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., PHIL& 








